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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 

kind noticed in these columns, please state that 

ou saw them advertised in the NeEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Music Teachers, 
Choristers, Organists, 


And all Professional Musicians, 


are invited to improve a portion of their Summer Vaca- 

tions in examining the large number of useful Music 

Books prepared by Oliver Ditson & Co. especially for 

their use. 

Examine L. O. Emerson’s new ‘ONWARD,’ 
($7.50 per dozen); his best book for Singing Schools. 
Also his new ‘Church Offering,’ (312.00 a doz- 
en); a splendid Anthem Book. his ‘ Sacred 
Quartets,’ ($2.00). 

Examine our Choruses, Glees, Four-Part 
Songs, etc., in Pamphlet Form; (5 to 10 cts. 
each), very extensively used by Choirs, Societies, 
etc. Catalogues furnished. 


Examine Johnson’s New Method for Vhor- 
ough Base, ($1.00); the best Instruction Book 
for learning to play Chord Music in Psalm Tunes, 
Glees, etc. Also his Cherus Choir Iustruc- 
tion Book, ($12.00 per dozen); a very complete 
manual and class book. Worth careful study. 


The above, and a multitude of other convenient 
and useful books, may be seen at the stores of OLIVER 
Durson & Co.,in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia; 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago; Newhall, at Cincinnati; Sher- 
man, Hyde & Co., San Francisco, and with all promi- 
nent dealers throughout the country. 


(a Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & 
176 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


SOMETHING NEW! 
School for Invalids. 


Treatment and Instruction my and private ; partic- 
ularly adapted to each individual case. Instruction in 
anything desired. Treatment under a regular and ex- 
physician. Health-Lift; Swedixh Movement- 

ure; Electricity; Baths of all kinds, including Turk- 
ish, Russian, Roman, and Electric, together with the 
most approved medical treatment. Particular atten- 
tion given to diet, exercise, clothing, recreation, and all 
habits that induce to health. Location unsurpassed; 
accommodations first-class; terms reasonable. Address, 
for further particulars, F. G. WELCH, M.D., 

180 a 21 West 27th Street, New York. 


State Normal and Training School, 


FRAMINGHAM, MAINE. 


The fall term will begin on Tuesday, August 27. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
180d Cc. C. ROUNDS, Principal. 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENS Noy. 1878, 
9 West Twenty-Eighth St., New Vork. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS, i 
Mus, MARIA KRAUS-ROELTE, | Principals, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


“Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America. The names of Kraus 
and Kraus-Boelte and Kindergarten in this country are 
indeed synonymous; they have become household 
words; they are so identified with the Kindergarten 
that one cannot speak about the one without thinking 
about the other.”.—School Commissioner Albert Klam- 
eroth of New York. 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte is the first authority on the sub- 
ee Her ideal of a trained Kindergarten- 
teacher she inspires her pupils with a standard, and 
is so high, and at the same time with so much modesty 
and ardor to improve, that to have her certificate is a 
guarantee of excellence.”—Miss E. P. Peabody. 

“Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergart- 
ners, holds the highest place. . . . It is to the labors of 

lady, more than any other, that the increasing suc- 
cess of the Kinder n is due, and her pupils have ac- 
complished more than all the rest.” —Galazy. 


The class of 1876-77 consisted of thirty-two young 
ladies, twenty-eight of whome recived certificates. 

Tue class of 1877-78 consisted of thirty-two ladies, 
twenty-one of whom received certiticates; the rest en- 
tered too late to finish their studies, or were prevented 

sickness or other causes from ay up to the 
mark. It should be borne in mind that all the ladies 
have to 1% through the entire course; also those young 
ladies who study for their own accomplishment. 
number of the latter work now among the poor, or 
in charity Kindergartens. 178 tf 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
CAs E. 


Fall Term of 14 weeks begins August 20. For 
ulars, address G. T. ER, Principal. 


EWARDS OF MERIT, Chromos, Speakers 
R etc. Pricelist free. J.E. ADAMS, Hill. N.H. 179)" 
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TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED : 

I. The usual Academic course, 

II. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 

Languages are substituted for Greek of Course I. 

Ill. The Engineering course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
ton by rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is 
afforded needy students by scholarships ond nities, 

FA 


Address PrRor, C ec” 
151 zz (1) College Hill, Mass. 


Boston University School of Medicine, 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


The lectures of the sixth year will begin Oct. 9th, 
1878, and continue till June, 1879. This Medical School 
was one of the first in this country to require prelimin- 
ary examinations and to furnish a three years’ graded 
course, To secure still more thorough results, an 
optional four years’ course is e’tablished, by which the 
graduate attains an additional degree in Medicine, as 


evidence of study. Address 
I. T, TALBOT, M.D., Dean, 
178 f 66 Marlborough St., Boston. 


English and Classical Schoo 
FOR BOYS. . 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. 1860.) 
The course of study is arranged to secure a thorough 
reparation for Harvard University and for the Scien- 
Fifie Schools. Copies of recent examination so? 
will be sent on application. [102tf]) W.N. EA 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Essays on 
VOCAL REFORM, ° 
VOCAL DEVELOPMENT 
NATURAL SINGING. 
Enclose 25 cents in tamps. Address 
169 | JOHN HOWARD, 29 Union 8q., N. Y. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 

The Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open Thursday, 
Oct. 3, 1878, in the commodious new college building. 
Clinical instruction is given in Woman’s Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense o 
material) to all matriculants of the year. Address, 
RACHEL L. BopLey, A.M., Dean, North College Ave., 
and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 164 z eow 


UNIVERSITY —Tuition Free. 
Ch 


Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering ; 
emistry and Metallurgy; Full Classical Instruction; 
French and German; English Literature; International 
and Constitutional Law iy aw and Christian Evi- 
dences. For Registers ress 
THE REV. JOHN M. LEAVITT, D.D., President, 
166 d (M) Bethlehem, Penna. 


Ss. S. HAMILL, 


AUTHOR OF 


The Science of Elocution, 


Will locate in CHICAGO, September, to devote him- 
self exclusively to special instruction in 


ELOCUTION AND DRAMATIC READINGS. 
180 


READING, ORATORY, PERSONATION. 


MOSES T. BROWN, ™.A., 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY AT TUFTS COLLEGE, 
has arran for lecture courses, colleges, and students, 
THE CHARLES DICKENS READINGS: 

Four charming Stories _ — the manner and in 
tl irit of the great Novelist. ° 

THE ” UFTS COLLEGE LECTURES ON ELOCU- 
TION AND GESTURE: Ten Lectures on the Science 
and Art “ Elocution and Action, ill by Mod- 
els and Charts. 

CHARLES DICKENS AND THE NEW SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN ret 4 Illustrated by Readings 

d Character-sketches for Lyceums. 
tion after Octo st. For terms 88 
St. James Hotel, Boston. 


LOCUTION REMOVAL. C.8S.COLBY 


will hereafter receive at 149A Tremont St. 
Special advantages given and Summer 
months. Stammering cured. erences : James E. 
Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of the School of 
Oratory. Office hours, 2 to 6. 169 


LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 


Important to Teachers and All Others 
Interested in Education. 


A VALUABLE ASSISTANT. 
The Question Book. 


A WORK OF GREAT INTEREST AND INSTRUCTION. 


A General Review of Common-School Studies 
in the Form of Questions and Answers, 


VALUABLE FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS IN GIVING 
A NORNAL TRAINING. 


ComPILep By ASA H. CRAIG. 
Should be in the Library of Every Family. 


Firta Epirion — Revisep. 


3000 Questions & Answers on Important Subjects 


Price, $1.50; Introd’'y Price, $1.25. 


There has long been felt a want, among Teachérs and 
others, of a means of reviewing briefly and comprehen- 
sively the different branches taught in the schools, 
without recourse to the tedious process of examining 
the text-books from beginning to end. THE QuESTION 
Book supplies that want. 1t contains about 3,000 Ques- 
tions, arranged in a systematic order, and adapted to 
the use of Common School, for “daily, weekly, and 
monthly reviews. The Questions and Answers are 
classified as follows : 


Questions on United States History ; 
Answers to the same. 
Questions on Geography ; 
Answers to the same. 
Questions on Grammar; 
Answers to the same. 
Questions on Written Arithmetic ; 
Answers to the same. 
Questions on Reading; 
Answers to the same. 
Questions on Orthography ; 
Answers to the same. 
Questions on Civil Government; 
Answers to the same, 
Questions on Physical Geography ; 
Answers to the same. 
uestions on Physiology ; 
wers to the same. 


This Work sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Local Agents Wanted. Fine Inducements, 
Send 3-cent stamp for Circulars, Terms to Agents, &c. 


Address Cc. W. HACAR, 


180 a PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 


FOREICN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


Very large stock of School and Miscellaneous 
Books, in ancient and modern languages. 
Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(Successor to Schoenhof & Moeller) 
40 Winter Street, Boston. 


180 tf 


Agents Wanted. 


Liberal compensation will be paid to reliable Agents, 
to solicit subscribers for the following publications: 


The National ma New-England 
JOURNALS OF EDUCATION, 


Published Weekly. 


Devoted to the Interests of Education: from 
the Kindergarten to the College. 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
A New Monthly. 
Devoted the Interests of Pri- 
mary 


THE ‘‘GOOD TIMES,” 
A Montily, 


For Day-School and Parish Kecreations, 
8, 8. Exercises, Mi ission Society and 


Temperance Enter 


For full particulars, address the Publisher, 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 


Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, and 
AMERICAN Scuoot EnsTiTUTE, Este. 1855, 


Provides Families, Schools, Colleges, with Teachers 
of known calibre @md character. Representa 
reliable Teachers eine positions. Sells and rents 
School Properties, Gi Parents information of good 
Schools. Circulars,with highest endorsements,for stamp. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Sec’y. 
30 East 14th St., (near University Pl.), New York. 


Teachers’ Bureau, 


67 West 35th Street, NEW YORK. 


Reliable Agency for American and Foreign Teachers. 
Mrs. ALMA E. MITCHELL, Principal. 
Schools and Families supplied with competent and 
experienced Teachers for every department of instruc- 
tion, Professors, Tutors, and Governesses. 
Mrs, MITCHELL speaks French, German, and Italian. 
1721 MLLE, V. PRUD’HOMME. 


WARD'S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT . 


Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
will be aided by plans and schedules of what can be fur- 
nished them for ou sums which they may indicate. 
An immense stoc ery on hand of Minerals 
Rocks, Fossils, Casta of Fossils, Geological Maps an 
Models, Skeletons, Stuffed Mammals, Birds, and Rep- 
tiles. Batrachians and Fishes in aleohol; Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For- 
amenifera, &c., dry and in alcohol, Also most interest- 
ing Glass Models of Invertebrates. American and For- 
eign Birds’ Eggs. Send for Cireular to 

Witt Pror, H. A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


CHEAP APPARATUS 


For Stupents anp Common ScuHoo.s. 
Now ready, Prof. Tyndall’s new collection of Electric 
Instruments to accompany his Lessons in Electricity, for 
schools and private students. Complete sets, consistin 
of 58 various Instruments and Materials, price $55.00, 
a mar A Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on 
application. 
1 various School Apparatus, illustrating natural 
phenomena, on hand and made to order. 
CURT W. MEVER 
Ay Manufacturer of Philosophical, Electro- 
1, Optical, and other Instruments and Supplies, 
182 Broadway, New Work. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ta MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 469 
154 Catalogues on application. ZZ 


Sledge Microtome, 


A simple but highly approved Instrument for the prep- 
aration of 


MICROSCOPICAL SECTIONS. 
Manufactured by THOS. A. UPHAM, 
Philosophical Instrument Maker, 
168 tf (1) 17 Harvard Place, BOSTON. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 
Priced and lllustrated catalogues sent on application. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATH 


‘BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. WY. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Coe., 191 Fulton St., N. ¥ 


SPECTACLES, 


At Reduced Prices. 
OPERA GLASSES, TELESCOPES 
MICROSCOPES, THERMOMETERS. 
R. & J. BECK, 921 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MUSIC $1 5 atthe NEW ENGLAND 

Lessons for Conservatory, 

Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 
world, Open all the year. 75 eminent professors. 18,060 
students since 1867. ions secured for its graduates. 
For prospectus, address E. Touryez, Music Ha!l, Boston. 


DEXTER HOUSE, 


for Summer boarders, at mod- 


180 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


T. D. FOSS, Prop’r. 
Good accommodations 
erate prices. Good boating, fishing,and hunting. 171) 
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THE UNRIVALED 
SILICATE 
Wall Slating. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Illustrations and Public Exhibitions. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


ea Send for Catalogue. 
Cc. T. MILLIGAN 
164 tf HIA. 


728 Chestnut St., PHILADELP 
SPECTROSCOPES, 
From $15 up. 

Hermetically Sealed Tubes containing the following 


NM liquids to illustrate Flworescence : 


NY. 


PINT $1.00 | HALF-GALLON.. $3.25 
QUART....... ++» 1.75| GALLON.... 


6.00 


Retail Store: 


|| Bi-sulp-bichlor, Anthracenic Acid, .. . $1.00. 


Thallene, . .. $1.00. Fluorescein, .... .75. 
Chlorophyll, .. .15. Eosin,....... 
Aésculin, .... Turmertc,..... 


Quinine, .... .75. And many others. 
POLARISCOPES, LANTERNS, INDUCTION -COILS, 


and Chemica 
osoph an emical A ratus 
DELPHI. 


171 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. : 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
& Tirr, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


Tortoise Shell 


JEWELRY. This cut is a fac-simile 
of our STORK Sleeve Buttons. Solid 
Gold inlaid, $4.00. Gold plate, $1.50 
Solid Gold Initial, $2.50. Gold ,jate o1 
Combs repaired. Pon djfor 
ogue. Goods sent by mail.co 
MILO HILDRETH & bs 
Manufacturers, Northboro, Mass. 


1562 423 Washington St., Boston 


WNEW- ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
For circular or information, address F. B. Snow 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


uitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch St... PHILADELPHIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 


School, Church, 
Hall, and Office 
Furniture, 


Of the most improved pat- 

terns. The FEARLESS is the 

only bolted and braced School 
, and has no equal. 


MICH. SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO. 
16 Hawley-St., Boston. 


TABLET SLATES, 


For Slate-Pencil Use. 
No. 1, 54 x 84 inches, two marking-surfaces, 15 cents, 


“ 36 x8 “ two “ “ 20 « 
“4,6 x 83st “ six “ “ 30 « 
“ 5, “ two “ “ 9 «6 
“ 6, 64,x91 “ six “ 40 « 


These Slates are light, noiseless, and durable. 
Sample copies furnished on receipt of price. Address 


J. A. SWASEY, Man/r., 19 Brattle St., Boston. 149 


Easily po olied by any painter, and warranted to pro- 
duce the est Blackboard ever made on Wall, Wood, 
or Metal. 


SILICATE BOOK SLATE Sole Proprietors, 
191 Fulton, corner Church Street, N. Y. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 

6213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
Largest Manufacturers 

SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


* Dustless Eraser, only $1.80 
doz.: best made. Dustless”’ 
Crayons, cheaper than Chalk 
and a thousand times better. 


Globes, Apparatus, &c. 

ANDREWS’ Pencil-holding 
Noiseless Slates ; Kindergar- 
ten and Drawing Slates and 
Child’s First Drawing Book, 
just out. “ Perfection Slate.” 

Ce Send for Price Lists of 
Slates and | 


THE COMMON SENSE 
Bent Wood Desk. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


London; Rudolph Ke 
J. Duboscgq, Paris, 


AGENTS FOR 


and 


J. Brownin 


reo] 
103 
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Catalogues of Physical Apparatus, fully 
illustrated, price 20 cents. 


HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINE, 12-INCH REVOLVING PLATE, PRICE $15.00, 


When writing please mention this Journal. 


Condensed Descriptive Catalogues, in 
full, omitting illustrations, sent free. 


< 


(Bent Wood and Malleable Iron.) 


No Slats to become Rickety. 
No Castings to Break. 
Backs and Seats Curved, yet Solid. 

It cannot be broken the roughest usage that the 
roughest boy can to. 

To Committees Erving a cast-iron desk we offer 
our improved “CHARTER OAK” Desk, the heaviest 
strongest, and most comfortable in the market, 

ce Furniture School Supplies of every 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG. COMPANY, 
1003 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Or THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
General 


Agents for New England, 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass, 171 


—_ 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


TRADE (JOSEPH G/LLOTT'S, ove 
MARK, WARRANTED. ignating No. 


The well-known original and popular Nos., 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 JoHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 


USE SUSE 


ITING Inks, 


. Fluip WAx 
he SEALING LAGE, &c. 
Best Known. 


"| the Zodlogy of America will 


Agents Wanted. 


Illustrated with numerous Wood-cuts and Plates, many 
of them beautifully colored. 


The Museum of Natural History, 


WITH A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FAUNA, 


BY DR. JOSEPH B. HOLDER, 
Of the American Museum of Natural History, N.Y. 


[From J. 8. NEWBERRY, Professor of Geol and Pa 
leontology in Columbia College, New York.} 

“ MessRs. VIRTUE & YORSTON—Gentlemen: With 
the general plan and execution of the work Iam much 
pleased. Under Dr. Holder’s supervision it will be sure 
to be scientifically accurate; and his contributions on 
ve it great additional 
value to American students and readers,”’ 

From D. 8. MARTIN, Professor of Geology in Rutgers 
Institute, New 

«The movement is a good one, and in good hands ; 
and I wish it all success.” 

[From J. J. STEVENSON, Professor of Geol in Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. 

“The value of the work as sufficiently attested by the 
high reputation of its authors.” 

[From J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of Board of 
cation, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

“T am convinced that the work entitled The Museum 
of Natural History is adapted to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which it is designed.” 

[From E. 8. Bastin, Professor of Physical Science, 
University of Chicago.) 

“ The eminent names that com its corps of editors 
are a sufficient guarantee that the work be scien- 
tifically accurate.” 

{[ From W. H. DALY, Pitts h, Pa.) 

“I cordially recommend the book to the public in 

general,” 


Published only by Subscription. 


(<~ Teachers and students can dispose of their spare 
time to great advantage, by soliciting orders for the 
above work. Full particulars of 
C. H. HENRIQUES, JAMES S. VIRTUE, 

165tf Manager. 12 Dey St., N. VW. City. 


This book needs no Endorzement.—Dnr. Paumen. 


AGENTS WANTED D RE 
To 
| DAW. 


In this new volume the popular author of NIGHT 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrillin 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book, 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market. 
Terma liberal. Circulars free. Address J. C. 
McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 178tf 


William Cullen Bryant's 


LATEST AND GREATEST WORK 
Will be completed in August. Teachers and Students 
of good descriptive ge | can profitably use Vacation- 
time in taking orders. Address Forps8, HowARD & 
HULBERT, 27 Park Place, N. Y. 176d 


Teachers and Scholars 


Can dis of their spare time to t advan 
orders far WORLD'S ENCYCLOPE. 
DIA OF WONDERS & CURIOSITIES, NATURE & 
ART, LITERATURE anp SCIENCE. 1200 
octavo, profusely illustrated. No teacher or scho 
can afford to be without this work, and all people of in- 
telligence will buy it. Full pecmenees of 
ENRY 8. ALLEN, 
157 142 Eighth Street, NV. Y. City. 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 


HA RRISON’S 
Writing-Inks Mucilage. 


The Finest JET BLACK INK, for School Purposes. 
Send for Circular to 
155 HARRISON INK CO.,5 Marray 8t., N. Y. 


ANTI-FAT 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedly for 
pacetae, It is purely vegetable and perfectiy harm- 
ess. It acts upon the food in the stomach, pre- 
venting its being converted Into fat. Taken ia 
accordance with directions, it will re 

on from two five pounds per week. 

“Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand yeags O50, snd what was true then is none 
the less so to-day. ll by druggists, or sent, by ex- 
press, for $1.50. Quarter-dozen $4.00, Address, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y. 


G 0 | d pa A can make $12 home. 


Every subscriber should have 
a Binder for THE JOURNAL. 
91 sent by mail 
JOURNA 
180 


. Adnress 
OF EDUCATION. 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


| 
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A. G. WHITCOMB, 

73 Fulton Street, Boston = 
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THE STUDENT’S ROOM. 
BY I. D. VAN DUZEE. 


A poverty-stricken room? But wait and see,— 
The night is come,—the curtain down, the lamp 
Is lit, and David at his table sits. 

The spell is on him,—how these walls expand 
To Kremlin palace or the Tuileries, 
Wherein imperial monarchs tread; or lift 
To Olympian dome filled with the Grecian gods; 
And he, a Ganymede to that great host, 
Is drunken with the beaker’s foam, and swears 
He is as great as Jupiter. Perchance 
There gathers in that room a Parliament 
Of kings in thought, which gives the laws to States, 
And bends the courses of the centuries; 
And then the audacious spirit of the boy 
Rises Websterian, and thunders for 
The right, or flashes philosophies the State 
Approves in ages of experience. 
Perchance his room, expanded to the pole, 
Embraces its snows, then in its cunning brain 
He places, outlines, and sails that wrod sea, 
The unsolved mystery of the North, and shakes 
The crystal snows and pendent ices from 
His bellying sails, as eagles shake the dews 
Of morning from their wings. Perchance he sits 
In darkness in his room, with face in hand 
At rest, or looks out on the sky, and sees 
The stars, when his quick brain sweeps easy wing 
The fullest circle of their courses, drinks 
Their meaning and their music at a quaff, 
And deems, in the wide creation’s mysteries, 
Itself the peer of any orb that rolls. 
But chiefest of his pleasures there is morn, 
When the great broad-faced sun comes up, looks in, 
And bids the sleeper wake to glorious day, 
Flooding the n wide world, and making it 
Fit throne of Deity, and home for al 
His worshippers. A night of study first, 
And then the tournament of dreams, unfoiled 
By garish day, will lead him in a chase 
Among the apple-blossoms, drunken with 
Their delicate tints and drowsy perfumes, ope 
An ear fine strung as young Apollo’s lute, 
To the music tangle of the morning birds. 
Alone within his room, and looking out 
Upon the distant eastern hill, sun-crowned, 
And wooded from the base to peak with thick 
Deep woods, wherein the miracle of growth 
Beneath the cycle of the elements 
Has never bent itself to woodman’s ax, 
He draws the strength of nature to his soul, 
Becomes great nature’s child, and makes her powers, 
Lifting the mountains, blazing in the sun, 
Rearing the trunks of pines, and spreading branch 
And leaf to catch the sun and dew and rain, 
The elemental fires within his veins, 
The blood of his rich life, the ailment 
On which he feeds and lives, — and thus he grows 
Subdued, before these awful forces in 
The hand of God, to reverence and awe; 
And in deep love with them, a purpose rises 
On his soul, as the clear moon upon 
The sea, to give his life to nature’s laws, 
To feel the brooding spirit of her days 
Sunlit and quiet, give his energies 
To fighting back the night, let in the day, 
That the small circle in which he moves may be 
A moving sun-spot in surrounding shade. 

— Boston Transcript. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


PERTINENT QuEsTIONS.—Did you so conduct your 
school that the school directors, parents, and children, 
were pleased with your efforts? Did they ask you to 
come back and take charge of the school? Did they 


offer you an increase of salary, should you return ? 
These questions are truly pertinent.—Ez. 


Co-Epucation.—In nearly every center of the world’s 
thought and action, the experiment of sundering the 
sexes in their higher education is either already aban- 
doned, or rapidly yielding to a more natural order. 
Within scarcely more than a decade and a half, more 
than one hundred and thirty coéducational universities 
and colleges have sprung into being in the United 
States. In New York alone there are five, in Pennsyl- 
vania eight, in Ohio thirteen, in Indiana ten, in Hlinois 
thirteen. When Michigan founded her seventh college, 

every one of the seven were for both sexes, and they so 


remain. Even New England has six universities and 
colleges which ignore sex; and this without counting 
Harvard, which instructs both sexes in her summer va- 
cations, or Yale, which, in its department of chiefest 
delicacy, is coéducational all the year round. Within 
a few months the metropolitan universities of New York 
and Philadelphia have opened their timid gates, and 


thus brought their cities into spiritual fellowship with 
Boston, Syracuse, Cincinnati, Chicago, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, — with London, Paris, Rome, Copen- 
hagen, and all the storied cities of the Alps.—Prest. 
W. F. Warren of Boston Univ., in Christian Union. 


Vocat the importance of any branch 
of education may be determined by the subsequent use 
to be made of it, that of vocal culture and expression 
would occupy no inferior position in the course of study 
in our common schools, and the curriculum of our insti- 
tutions for higher education. By the use of the printing 
press it may be possible to reach a greater number of 
individuals, but we need not go beyond our own per- 
sonal experience to show that the greatest individual 
effects are produced by spoken words. The suitor for 
whatever personal favor knows well the superior advan- 
tages of a personal interview, — face to face and by the 
living voice,—to an interview by letter, even though he 
might exclaim with Othello: 


Rude am I in speech, 
And little blessed with the set phrase of peace.”’ 


We would not be understood as arguing that manner 


and unloving government, isa sham. The pupils know 
that they are surrounded by these transparent frauds, 
hence the moral influence of the teacher is destroyed. 


The teacher must be terribly in earnest. Sincerity and 
truth must shine in every act. As he hates sin, so 
must he abominate sham.—Am, Journal of Education. 


Law AND CHARACTER.—The discipline by which 
character is perfected is a discipline under law. God 
requires man patiently to study the laws which He has 
impressed upon nature, — to investigate physical laws 
and social laws, and economical laws, and mental laws, 
and moral laws,—and to conform to them in all his con- 
duct. .In getting gain, and not less in doing good, he 
must study and obey God’s laws. It is only thus that 
he learns foresight, patience, self-control. If he could 
get everything he wanted by simply asking for it, he 
would be a moral weakling; it is vastly better for him 
that he should be obliged to study and labor and wait 
for it,—to work out his own fortune and his own salva- 
tion. If his livelihood or his gain came to him as the 
result of asking and believing, rather than as the result 
of thinking and planning and striving and denying 
himself, there would be no such chance as now exists 
for the cultivation of his manhood. The man who 


makes the “faith principle” his reliance in conducting 
his business, is simply asking God to set aside the con- 
ditions which He himself has ordained for the develo 

ment of character. Nobody doubts that God can To 
this; but it is not reasonable to suppose that he will.— 


should be made superior to matter; but at the same 


time we fail to see the wisdom in subordinating either 
to the other. Let them be coérdinate and inseparable ; 
they are rightly joined together,—let them not be put 
asunder.— W. D. Cole, in Ohio Ed, Monthly. 


Tue TEacueR.—It was the chief glory of a teacher 
that he could throw an influence over others that would 
be perpetual. Like the polyp, though frail, they could 
build a structure that would be eternal. There might 
be a permanence in our evanescent life.—Dr. Barnas 


Sears. 


THe GrapEp System.—One great objection urged 
against our graded system of schools, is that it is an 
iron bedstead to which all pupils must be fitted. The 
difficulty is a real one, and various solutions have been 
offered. May not at least a partial solution be found in 
the library ? The boy who learns his lesson in half 
the time that his duller classmate needs, may, under 
the direction of a wise teacher, be led to employ his 
extra time in reading good books. The amount of 
profitable work that may be done in the way of collateral 
reading, or of general reading, is practically limitless, if 
‘once the boy can be started on this track. If he has a 
special liking for a particular line of study, let his read- 
ing be directed in harmony therewith. He will thus 
read with most profit; for it is true that “what one 
reads as a task, will do one little good.” If the bright 


boys and girls in our schools could be induced to this 
course, I believe we should hear less complaint about 
the hampering influences of the graded system.—Prof. 
I. N. Demmon, of Michigan Univ. 


Avor att SHAams.—From the primary schools to 
the university, our schools are weighed down with dis- 
graceful shams. The method of study and recitation in 
which the book is repeated verbatim is a sham. All 
teaching not founded in intelligence is a sham. All 
teaching which does not awaken and direct thought, 
and create a quenchless love of truth, isasham. Bible- 


‘reading and prayer, when the heart is not in it, is a 


most shocking sham, Capricious, harsh, unjust, partial, 


Sunday Afternoon. 


THE NATURAL METHOD IN TEACHING.—(L) 


BY JOSEPHINE C. HODGDON. 


The child is born a philosopher. His greatest desire 
is to learn. Questioning about everything, he compels 
every one he meets to teach him. ‘Transferring him- 
self and his investigations often enough to call into 
action different faculties in rotation, he fatigues no one 
of them. But mark this: interest is kept alive by 
action. During the sermon he wisely sleeps. Compel 
him to sit still, or to follow one line of action, until he 
is tired; then try to urge him further, and notice the 
result. 

That he is eager to do and to know, that he is emi- 
nently practical in his method and is successful, the vast 
amount of knowledge acquired during his four years 
proves. Yet this period covers the weakest stage of 
intellectual development. But why should the pupil 
be bright, active, intelligent, or, in one word, practical, 
only during the early and later years of life? The 
efforts, spasmodic or constant, made to awaken an in- 
terest, with results small in proportion to efforts put 
forth, take for granted a period of intellectual inactivity. 
Does the physical or mental make-up account for this 
almost Rip Van Winkle sleep? or, must we conclude 
that we put the pupil to sleep by artificial means, that 
we may awaken him by the same? If the complaint 
is well founded that the combined efforts of the allies,— 
board of education, superintendent, supervisors, teach- 
ers, and parents,—with the appliances now used, do not 
produce so satisfactory results as Nature’s own method, 
are we not justified in changing our course at once, es- 
pecially in our common and graded schools ? 

No one now can claim the honor of being pioneer in 
this work of teaching founded on natural principles, but 
all can aid in reducing to universal practice what has 
been solved and proved by special schools. In ‘these, 


neither eye, hand, nor ear, is denied its proper use; and 
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no one suffers by bearing the other’s burdens. All 
small children have not the privilege of a “child-gar- 
den”; all older ones cannot attend the one school at 
New Bedford; all cannot enter the School of Technol- 
ogy; all do not fit for commercial or professional life ; 
all young ladies do not prepare for any special work ; 
and*very few can attend the summer schools; yet all 
do need, and should have, the best general education 
possible. In this there is no difference of opinion. 
Where, then, lies the difficulty? The teacher’s reply 
is a two-edged sword, cutting both ways,—those in au- 
thority, and the people falling under the remorseless 
blow; the former, for devising and sustaining a tread- 
mill system, involving inconsistent, dictatorial super- 
vision, allowing teachers to be only the cogs of the 
wheels, and burdening them with an overplus of pupils, 
and duties whose performance is an impossibility ; the 
latter, for requiring labor without codperation or suffi- 
cient compensation. 

On the other hand, we learn that teachers are neither 
willing nor qualified; they are “in the ruts,” and will 
only “make confusion worse confounded ” of any method 
with good sense for its foundation, requiring heart and 
brain-power in its execution. Can poor teaching con- 
ducted on true principles, be worse than poor teaching 
conducted on unwise principles? Be this as it may, 
the charge of ignorance, indifference, and incompetency, 
has been rolled from door to door until, like the snow- 
ball, it has become mountainous, and will remain an 
obstacle to progress until the right of way is demanded, 
and sufficient heat evolved for its dissolution. Wherever 
the fault lies, the most reasonable logic leads us to con- 
clude that the first steps toward removing the difficul- 
ties must be taken by teachers. Restrictions by arbi- 
trary regulations are oftener fancied than real. Indeed, 
many vicious customs have crept into the school-room 
through lack of vigilant supervision. The keeping 
pupils confined at desks during the whole school session 
is one of them. By so doing, one of Nature’s most rigid 
rules is violated, and she makes no exceptions among 
offenders against her laws. 

When teachers show a willingness to submit the 
practical observations for the theoretical investigation 
of those whose prerogative it is to advise, then will ap- 
pear the dawn of a brighter day. Men everywhere rev- 
erence success, and school officials are no exception. By 
teaching according to the progressive principles of the 
more advanced systems, we shall surely achieve success, 
and by that success compel the adoption of these sys- 
tems, and inevitably secure the reward of our labors. 
The quality of the “bricks made without straw” will 
more surely command due recognition than years of 
eroaking and complaints. When we practice what we 
so readily admit in theory, and vigorous action takes 
the place of mental narcotics, material narcotics will 
die a natural death. 

“ Nature without instruction is blind; instruction 
without nature is faulty; practice without either of 
them is blind.” Teaching based upon these facts is 
not novel and untried. There are guides who have al- 
ready explored the way, and who stand ready to lead us 
in the proper path. The wisdom of twenty centuries 
has given us the clew to the “science of childhood.” 
It is cowardly for us, the heirs of all the ages, to fail to 
follow out this clew. Consistent, persistent, united 
work will accomplish the desired results. 

. The intellectual development of a child can be ear- 
ried on with as little inconvenience to himself as his 
physical, if mental food be supplied in proper quanti- 
ties and of suitable quality. “ Little and often fills the 
purse,” is an old proverb, suggestive of a modern one 
applicable to the brain. Some one says it is folly to at- 
tempt to teach a child at six, what he will learnin spite 
of us at eight. It is equal folly to torture him and our- 
selves by attempting to teach him, at any age, what is 
beyond his comprehension, when there is so much that 
can be learned correctly and with profit only during 
early years. 


A SYSTEM OF COMPOSITION. 


BY MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. 


SUBJECT VIII: AN ADVENTURE. 
LESSON IX. 

As suggested in my last lesson, this subject is a vari- 
ation from the regular order. I wish you to tell me of 
an adventure, real or imaginary. Persons of all ages 
are fond of hearing good stories, or of telling them. I 
shall give you the widest liberty. Of course your story 
will need to be descriptive, for it would be impossible 
to make it otherwise; but you may fill it with just as 
many wonderful incidents as your imagination can 
fancy,—in fact, render it as thrilling and different from 
other stories as youcan. The persons described must, 
of course, be persons of whom you have at least known, 
and the adventures must be of a kind that would nat- 
urally fall to such characters. There will otherwise be 
a fault in your composition. 


(Written by a girl 16 years of age.) 
A RACE IN AN ICE-BOAT. 
(The original.) 
One bright cold winter’s afternoon, I looked out 
from the drawing-room window to see the Hudson 
a beautiful sheet of ice. It was a half holiday and 
the glistening river looked very inviting. I thought, 
as I sank back into my cosey arm-chair, if some- 
body would only take me for a sail in an ice-boat! 
But nobody seemed disposed to give me that pleas- 
0, O, ure and I began to consider if it would be worth 
A, A, O, while getting my skates and going for a run when 
Trans., suddenly I was roused from my revery, by my 
0, cousin Harry bursting into the room and saying: 
‘*May, will you come for a race in an ice-boat ?”’ 
“The very thing above all others that I would like 
P to do,’’ I answered. Away I went to prepare and 
P, having wrapped up warmly we hastened down to 
the wharf. There we met John Chambers and his 
O sister, who were to be our competitors in the race. 
P, O, C, The course was to be about three miles long and hav- 
ing settled various little matters, we two girls were 
soon seated in the respective boats, and the boys 
having got everything in readiness, the word for 
starting was given. Away we flew, there is no 
other term for it, and I was thankful at having such 
warm wraps, for Jack Frost was in his element and 
ready to take possession of any unprotected spot. 
From the first, Harry took the lead, and I was be- 
ginning to feel assured of our being the winners, 
when about a quarter of a mile ahead, I saw a large 
Con.,O, black hole, which testified to the ice being broken 
and which would oblige us to alter our course or en- 
danger our lives. So Harry began to change our 
P, sail, but as I told him to hurry for we were fast ap- 
proaching the perilous place, I heard a groan and 
0, turning saw Harry standing pale and immovable: 
** Gracious,’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ what has happened ?” 
‘* The sail is stuck fast, I cannot move it,’? was the 
answer. Imagine my situation! A helpless boy 
and girl running at full speed towards nearly certain 
death! In vain we tried to make our situation 
known to the other boat, the wind was far too high. 
My eyes were spell bound on that black spot. I 
seemed to have but one feeling, and that was an in- 
tense longing to have reached the fatal place. At 
last, for it seemed hours from the time we had first 
known our danger, I heard the ice crack and with a 
sudden plunge the boat fell over on its side and I 
C,; was thrown into the water; with a desperate effort 
+A I seized a large piece of ice but it was of no avail, I 
0, fell back, the water filled my eyes, ears and mouth 
and a feeling of suffocation was creeping over me, 
when, ‘‘ May, do wake up, you have been asleep all 
the afternoon,” roused me from my fainting con- 
dition, to find myself stillin the arm-chair in the 
drawing-room, where, instead of sailing in an ice- 


eon I had quietly been sleeping for more than an 
our. 


A RACE IN AN ICE-BOAT. 
(Corrected.} 

One bright, cold winter’s afternoon, I looked out from the 
drawing-room window to see the Hudson a beautiful sheet of 
ice. It was a half-holiday, and the glistening river looked very 
inviting. I thought, as I sank back into my easy arm-chair, if 
somebody would only take me for a sail in a an ice-boat! But 
nobody seemed disposed to give me that pleasure, and I began 
to consider whether it would be worth while to get my skates 


and go for arun, when I was suddenly roused from my rev- 


ery, by my cousin Harry bursting into the room, and saying: 
‘‘ May, will you come for a race in an ice-boat?”’ ‘ The very 
thing above all others that I would like to do,” I answered. 
Away I went to prepare, and having wrapped up warmly, we 
hastened down to the wharf. There we met John Chambers 
and his sister, who were to be our competitors in the race. 
The course was to be about three miles long. Having settled 
various little matters, we two girls were soon seated in the re- 
spective boats, and the boys having got everything in readi- 
ness, the word for starting was given. Away we flew,—there 
is no other term for it, — and I was thankful at having such 
warm wraps, for Jack Frost was in his element and ready to 
take péssession of any unfortunate spot. Frpm the first Harry 
took the lead, and I was beginning to feel assured of our being 
the winners, when about a quarter of a mile ahead, I sawa 
large black hole, which showed that the ice was broken, and 
which would oblige us to alter our course or endanger our 
lives. So Harry began to change our sail, but, as I told him 
to hurry for we were fast approaching the perilous place, I 
heard a groan, and turning saw him standing pale and immov- 
able. ‘* What has happened ?”’ I exclaimed. ‘ The sail is 
stuck fast, I cannet move it,’’ was the answer. 

Imagine my situation! A helpless boy and girl running at 
full speed toward nearly certain death! In vain we tried to 
make our situation known to the other boat, the wind was far 
too high. My eyes were spell-bound on that black spot. I 
seemed to have but one feeling, and that was an intense long- 
ing to have reached the fatal place. At last, for it seemed 
hours from the time we had first known our danger, I heard 
the ice crack and with a sudden plunge the boat fell over on its 
side and I was thrown into the water. With a desperate effort 
I seized a large piece of ice, but it was of no avail. I fell back. 
The water filled my eyes, ears and mouth, and a feeling of 
suffocation was creeping over me, when, ‘** May, do wake up, 
you have been asleep all the afternoon,’’ roused me from my 
fainting condition, to find myself still in the arm-chair in the 
drawing-room, where, instead of sailing in an ice-boat, I had 
quietly been sleeping for more than an hour. 


Remarks.—Tennyson says: 

‘* Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed.” 

A favorite way of stopping short in the dramatic 
part of a story is to waken and find it all adream. I 
would rather you had not raised such a flower, but a 
seedling altogether your own. Your description is ex- 
cellent, simple, direct, and forcible. 

One fact has impressed me in this, and in every other 
story handed in, and that is, a great lack of many or 
of unusual incidents. Most of the stories, indeed, are 
too plainly copies of stories in books, and that is just 
what I expected. To-day’s subject was given to teach 
you that there must be a graded preparation before you 
can take one which calls many faculties into play, unless, 
indeed, you be a great genius and handle it skillfully. 
So the stories proper will be set aside until such time 
as you can have a system of lessons on plots, ete. 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS IN PRUSSIA. 


[Normal age from nine to ten years old.] 


BY JULIA 8S. TUTWILER. 


V.—LIESCHEN IN THE THIRD GRADE, OR SEV- 
ENTH CLASS. 
(Continued.) 

Lieschen has now been for two years daily trotting 
over the pavements of Berlin, her little calf-skin, water- 
proof haversack strapped to her erect little shoulders, 
and has become quite a large girl. Her fair locks have 
never been cropped short, as some of her American cous- 
ins wear theirs; still less have they been worn loose and 
flowing in curls or waves down to her waist. Her care- 
ful German mother would hold such a fashion as “ un- 
ordentlich” in the extreme. Ever since it was possible 
to coax and pull her baby-locks to a length that would 
make it possible to intertwine them, Lieschen has had 
her two little plaits, sometimes hanging behind, but 
more often brought around her head and crossed in 
front, in the mode which has probably been the na- 
tional one ever since the days of Arminius, or Hermann, 
as he is called by those of his great-grandchildren who 
have not, like ourselves, deserted our ancestral Jand 80 
many generations ago that we have almost forgotten 


t/“+ it® heroes are our heroes. When Lieschen’s hair 
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was so short,—so “ stubby,” in American phraseology,—' 


that the plaits would not “stay tied,” no matter how 
tightly they were braided, her mother obviated this dif- 
ficulty by plaiting a black string in with the hair from 
the very roots, and then tying the braids at the end with 
this. Lieschen is so eager to have the plaits long enough 
to cross in front, in the orthodox fashion, that I have often 
seen her attempt that style when the little braids could 
not be made to extend farther across than to her ears, and 
the rest of the circuit had to be completed by the useful 
black strings. Lieschen wore this very undeceptive 
substitute for braids as complacently as an American 
lady does her best frizzes, three shades lighter than her 
own hair. 

Up to this time Lieschin’s mother has attended to 
this part of her toilet, but now she must learn to do 
it for herself. “I plaited all my girls’ hair,” said a 
German grandmother to me, “until their ninth birth- 
day; and on that day I always told them that they 
must begin to do it for themselves, and showed them 
how. They took great pride in trying to make it look 
as well as before, and soon succeeded.” 

Are these trifles too small to be mentioned? Per- 
haps they are; but if so, when next you order your por- 
trait direct the painter to reproduce only the most prom- 
inent features and obvious lines, leaving out those al- 
most invisible marks that individual character has im- 
pressed on your face; and then see, when you receive 
your picture, whether it is a portrait or a carricature. 
“You have done nothing since I was here last,” said a 
visitor to Michael Angelo in his studio. “ You mis- 
take,” said the Titan of art: “I have deepened this 
frown; brought out that nerve; polished this eyelid.” 
“But those are only trifles!” “True; but taken all 
together they make perfection, — and perfection is no 
trifle.” I want to put into my picture of Lieschen all 
the minute touches which shall show her to you just as 
she lives and moves in reality through her round of 
simple duties. How can any picture of her be com- 
plete that leaves out of sight that crown of golden 
braids ? which will be her simple pride until she has 
crowned them with the green myrtle wreath of the 
bride, and then hidden them beneath a matron’s cap. 
I do not know whether it is the climate, their race, or 
their management of their hair, which gives such mag- 
nificent suits to German women; but they certainly 
surpass their far more beautiful American sisters in this 
one particular. 

Since this series began, the writer has been favored 
with letters, written very far away from her own home, 
in which she was warmly thanked for taking the trouble 
to tell just these trifles, which it is far below the dignity 
of a commissioner of education to notice, and which, — 
her correspondent says, — are just what teachers who 
cannot go abroad want to know. ‘Such kind and warm re- 
grets were expressed when Lieschen’s recorded career 
seemed to have come to a dead halt, that her American 
god-mother resolved, as soon as that terrible ordeal, 
“Commencement week,” was over, to put her foster- 
child through a hot-bed course, by hurrying her through 
all the other seven grades in as many weeks. 

Happy Lieschen knows nothing of ‘“ Commence- 
ments,” with their feverish excitement and empty non- 
sense. She will never stand in white tulle before an 
immense audience and receive, from the hands of the 
pompous president, the broad parchment-sheet which 
pronounces her a Magistra artium/ On the last day of 
each school-year, there will be some vocal music by the 
classes in concert; perhaps a few recitations, in verse 
and prose, by some of the best scholars; a few words of 
earnest praise for their past diligence, by the head- 
teacher, and earnest exhortation for the future, and that 
is all! If Lieschen wants a diploma, she seeks it after 
she has finished her school-course, from the only proper 
source; not from her. instructors, who, if they are 
human, must necessarily be prejudiced in favor of the 
pupil they have trained; but from the State itself 
She prepares herself, either at a government normal 


school or through private instruction, for a government 
examination, of whatever grade she prefers; and if she 
passes this satisfactorily, receives a certificate entitling 
her to give instruction in the public and private schools 
of Prussia. This certificate has a real and substantial 
value; and is worth a wagon-load of the so-called “ di- 
plomas ” given in many of the so-called “Female Col- 
leges ” of America, by utterly irresponsible private indi- 
viduals. 

The number of hours per week in the Third Grade is 
two more than in the Second. Lieschen must now be 
in school twenty-four hours per week, — that is, four 
each day ; and she can give two additional hours per 
week to optional studies, if her parents choose. 

The subjects studied in Third Grade are the same as 
in the second, with one important addition, which is ut- 
terly untranslatable, —“ Heimathskunde.” “ Local In- 
formation” partly conveys the idea. This instruction 
is one of the most striking instances of the reality of 
German teaching; it is a lesson designed to enable the 
child to go out from himself as a centre, and form a clear 
idea of his local relations with mankind and the uni- 
verse. Itlays the foundation for the intelligent study, 
in higher grades, of geography and history. The 
teacher begins with the schoolroom in which the child 
sits. An accurate plan of this room is drawn on the 
black-board; the points of the compass are explained by 
means of it. Then day by day itis extended, until the 
whole school-building appears in a ground-plan in which 
strict proportion is preserved. Then the streets on 
either side are added; the scale diminishing day by day 
as the map grows larger; at last the map of the whole 
city is used; and when that has been well explained, 
and the pupils taught to recognize on it all the streets, 
squares, and historical monuments familiar to them, the 
railroads and railroad-stations around Berlin are added. 
The river of Berlin, the sluggish Spree, over which they 
pass every day, and upon whose bridges they often linger 
to throw bread to the swans, is thus the first stream 
with which they become geographically acquainted; not 
the Amazon, the Niger, or some other distant river 
which must ever remain a dim abstraction for them. 
Their knowledge of the water-system of their coun- 
try will be based on their knowledge of this one 
familiar river. They will learn to trace it back to 
the water-shed from which it flows, and will build 
upon this first fact a knowledge of the whole mountain 
system of Prussia. Following it down to the stream 
into which it flows, and tracing that down to the sea, re- 
marking what neighboring streams, greater or smaller, 
empty to right or left of it, they have learned more 
practical geography than they would know by going 
through the whole of many an American “manual of 
geography.” Next year Lieschen will take wider 
flights; but having begun the science by knowing by 
sight the ohjects whose representations she studies on 
the map, it will never be as unreal to her as it is to 
many children. 

One of the Pestalozzian maxims taught to every 
young teacher in Germany, is well carried out by this 
method of beginning geography and history: “ From 
the Near to the Distant; from the Simple to the Com- 
plex; from the Concrete to the Abstract; from the 
Known to the Unknown.” Have not my readers seen 
whole books on education which contained less than 
this one Pestalozzian maxim. The other six subjects 
besides “ Heimathskunde,” are, —1, The German lan- 
quags (exercises in reading, writing, and speaking it), 
eight hours weekly. 2. Arithmetic, the four chief oper- 
ations, with numbers from one hundred to ten thou- 
sand, mental and written; four hours weekly. 3. Writ- 
ing, four hours weekly. 4. Needlework has, up to this 
time, been restricted to knitting; now Lieschen learns 
to sew a simple seam, to stitch, to hem, and to over- 
seam; she spends at this work four hours. 5. Religious 
instruction; stories from the New Testament; three 
hymns; Bible verses taken from the stories; this study 


occupies ¢wo hours weekly. 6. Gymnastics, two hours, 


_ READING FOR YOUTH. 


BY ALBERT L. BARTLETT. 


In one great respect is that education a failure that 
does not succeed in imparting a love for good books, 
aud cultivating an intelligent reading of them. The 
scholar of riper years, of course, finds in them his ever- 
present solace and delight. With Robert Southey, 
he says: 


‘* My days among the dead are past; 
Around me I behold, 
Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old: 
My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse day by ay. 
* * 7 * * 


Their virtues love, their fanlt# condemn, 
Partake their hopes and fears, 

And from their seek and find 
Instruction with an humble mind.”’ 

But not for the scholar alone are the benefits and 
cheer of good books. In their pleasant companionship 
the professional man, the business man, the artizan, 
can find rest and relaxation from the bread-and-butter 
strain upon body and mind; such rest as will broaden 
and exalt his whole mental and spiritual being. 

Were the subject under which I write merely to 
prove the blessing which a well-cultivated love of read- 
ing is to its fortunate possessor, the work would be easy 
and the praises long. The broadening of the man by 
earnest and critical reading of the matured wisdom, 
the delicate poetry, or the keen observation of the most 
gifted; the leading of the mind so constantly into 
“ green fields and pastures new”; the delightful hob- 
nobbing with genius in its best moods, in some comfort- 
able easy-chair, may be seen at a glance as visions of a 
life new to him to whom good books are ever sealed 
volumes. 

Therefore, education is a partial failure to him who 
does not become a book-lover ; and to bring each scholar, 
whatever his destined occupation, into the charmed at- 
mosphere of good literature, is worth many and persist- 
ent efforts of the teacher. 

The conscientious educator, whose heart is filled with 
high desires for the youth entrusted to his care, and 
whose brain is ever pondering ways and means for their 
advancement, must have noted with sorrow the con- 
stantly-increasing variety and number of that class of 
boys’ papers which Professor Sumner, in a late number 
of Scribner's Monthly, has well analyzed. If one in- 
quires at the circulating library, or watches the crowd 
of boys that come up to its counters, he will find the 
largest demand for the class of books that most nearly 
approaches the objectionable weeklies. 

The primary injury of reading this kind of literature 
is that the whole glare and glamor of it is as unlike 
real life as the stage-lights of a theater are unlike the 
matchless sun; that these false ideas infect the mind 
of immature youth, and cause their thoughts and de- 
sires to turn to lawless and depraved ways of living ; 
that it corrupts the tongue no less than the heart, by 
teaching it an abundance of slang, slum expressions, 
and vile epithets; that, like weeds in a rich soil, it 
kills out or starves to an unhealthy, stunted appearance, 
whatsoever of good has sought root in the boy’s mind. 

The secondary evil is that they are read so rapidly 
and in such quick following succession, that the reten- 
tive powers of the mind are weakened, its faculties for 
reasoning or criticising dwarfed almost before their 
growth, and the mind diseased to an extent almost be- 
yond remedy. Three or four books a week,—I speak 
within bounds, — one hundred and fifty a year, a thou- 
sand between the years of ten and fifteen, and the brain 
is like a sieve, and that tender, swelling bud of the 
mind a faded, wilted disappointment. 

The charge so often made against the public schools, 
that their graduates are inferior to those of the old dis- 
trict school in point of true manliness, even if true, 
might be met by the counter-charge that the home has 
not kept pace with the growing and changing tempta- 


tions of the age. Send as good youth into our schools, 
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and we can send better young men forth from them 
than the old-time school has ever done. But the olden- 
time dime novel, interdicted by the parents, and read 
in guilty secrecy, never began to be the objectionable 
thing that the majority of weekly papers for boys, under 
specious titles, entering the home under the very eye of 
father and mother, are to-day, nor was the printing- 
press so wonderfully prolific. 

The evil being seen, how shall it be remedied ? How 
shall we lead our youth to walk in ways where they 
may not be defiled? How crowd out the evil by the 
good ? What opportunities has the teacher, and what 
methods may he use ? 

It is self-evident that the teacher and parent must 
join forces and work together. There must be no shift- 

sing of responsibility from the one side to the other. 
Knowledge of the harmfulness of this literature is not 
so general, unfortunately, that the teacher may think it 
unnecessary to consult with father or mother; and if 
these natural guardians of the boy feel incompetent to 
select the reading-matter for their children, they should 
trust to the teacher, and bound the child by the course 
he recommends. 

The teacher’s work must be preventative, and com- 
mence as early as possible. The veriest child who 
learns to read must be made to feel the charm of the 
book whose simple sentences he cons. The reading- 
hour should never become anything but a delight, and 
the reading-matter should never lose its freshness. 
Some new methods of teaching reading, the publishing 
of little monthly magazines, fresh and pure, like The 
Monthly Reader and Babyland, and the putting them 
into the hands of school-children, are hopeful signs and 
should meet encouragement. 

The idle hands are good instruments for mischief, 
and the idle minds fertile soil for evil germs; so I 
would teach the child at an early age to use his mind, 
and keep it occupied with worthy objects. Give him 
something to examine, and think about, and describe ; 
a picture, a flower, some view from a window; read 
him some description, being careful to illustrate, as far 
as possible, the ideas by reference to the object or the 
picture, for the eye is the grand highway to both mind 
and heart. 

Growing older, the child begins to select reading- 
matter for himself, and at this time he needs wise ad- 
vice. Much depends on the mind and tastes of the 
child as to the book that it is desirable for him to 
choose; but the number of good books for children is 
not to be limited, nor so lacking in variety that one 
need be in a quandary what to name. Aside from the 
two magazines, St. Nicholas and Wide Awake, that are 
deserving of a place in every ci.ild’s home, Hawthorne’s 
Wonder Tales, Dickens’ Child’s History, the narrative 
and historical works of the Abbotts (books popular with 
a former generation of youth), Tom Brown at Oxford,— 
how few of our youth read that most excellent of boys’ 
books ! — and a host of others, varied and entirely un- 
objectionable, will occur to almost any reader. Such 
voyages as I took with Rollo in my own halcyon days 
of youth; such adventures as I had with The Swiss 
Family Robinson ; such sorrow and sympathy as were 
mine when, with Dickens, I saw the wretched lot of 
little “Prince Arthur,” or triumphed with “Joan of 
Arc,” only to be a tearful witness of her sorrowful 
death !—ah, me! shall they ever be mine again ? 

There are some tastes that all children seem to have, 
—nature, animals, and adventure. The study of botany 
might be made a sort of introduction to a knowledge of 
the poets and essayists, to whom each aspect of nature,— 

“ . , , the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do lie too deep for tears.’’ 

The man likes to know how other eyes have seen, and 
other hearts been moved by what interests or touches 
him. The child is father to the man, in this respect ; 
and a common topic will bind Thoreau or John Bur- 
roughs to the scholar in whom a good instructor has 

skillfully educated the innate love for birds and flowers. 


The beautifully-illustrated works of Michelet, on The 
Bird and the Insect, cannot fail to rouse the most slug- 
gish intellect. ‘To nearly every branch of study in the 
schools there is a charming kin of books. Geography 
binds itself to travel and adventure; books of history,— 
stranger and more interesting than fiction,—supplement 
our elementary-school works; and the high-school 
branches link themselves to all there is in literature. 
Why should so many good authors be unknown quan- 
tities, only to be found out at that late date when liter- 
ature comes “in the course ” ? 

Again, I believe it would be an excellent thing to 
mark out for each class in the higher grammar grades, 
and in the high school, a course of out-of-school reading, 
adapted to the capacity of the scholars. The course 
might consist of two or three books for each term, be 
made progressive, and the faithfulness of the scholars 
be tested by an examination; the pupil writing under 
the eye of the teacher, and, without reference to the 
book, a composition upon %me character or event in it. 
The object is to train the mental powers to thorough, 
intelligent, independent reading. Harvard College re- 
quires the careful reading of certain books, with an 
ability to write upon topics assigned from them, of all 
who seek its privileges. The idea is good enough to 
be carried down, and following the plan I have suggested, 
would ensure, first, the careful reading of the book; and 
second, from its being progressive, a growing acquain- 
tance with literature and authors. The assigning of 
the course should be accompanied by a few explicit 
directions how to read. Following the idea still far- 
ther, the course of study might be supplemented by 
placing opposite many of the branches a parallel course 
of advised reading, closely connected with the study, 
yet simple and interesting. 

Where there are circulating libraries, the same idea 
might be carried out in a slightly different way. Lists 
of the best books adapted to youth might be posted, 
classified, under the various heads,—science, adventure, 
history, travel, hunting, stories. Carefully arranged, I 
am sure such lists would attract first the curiosity of 
the boy, save him much trouble in selecting, and finally 
win his confidence and move his ambition in healthy 
channels. The work of the school directly affects only 
the scholars, but the work of the library would reach a 
larger and more needing class. It is fully as often 
ignorance of what is good, as desire for what is bad, that 
the boy suffers from. We must fill the place of for- 
bidden, bad literature, by interesting, good literature. 


There may be, and must be, many ways of perfecting 
the ideas here given in the rough, for conquering the 
evil. Though the labor be great, the discouragements 
many, and the devising methods taxing to the already 
severely-tried strength of the teacher, it is no unworthy 
prize for which we labor, for the issues of life have 
their source just where this contaminating literature is 
doing its poisonous work. In conclusion, let me make 
a few random suggestions: 


1. Interest children by conversation and informal 
talks, in matters and objects within reach of their sym- 
pathies. 

2. Remember, in selecting a book for a boy, to “ put 
yourself in his place.” Teachers who cannot harmonize 
mature wisdom and a boy’s taste, are possibly in the 
wrong sphere of duty. 

3. Be not harsh in placing the ban upon pernicious 
literature. Let the reader of such feel morally guilty 
instead of physically afraid. 

4. Be not weary in well doing. “ Tu ne cede malis, 
sed contra audentior ito.” 


Tue New York Tribune condems the action of the 
authorities of Springfield, Ill, who are contemplating a 
considerable reduction in the amount of salaries paid to 
the school-teachers. Bad pay means abilities in accord 
with the same, for no teacher of repute will continue 


long in a position upon janitor’s wages. 


THE PROPER DIET FOR THE OVER- 
WORKED BRAIN. 


BY VIRGIL W. BLANCHARD, M.D. 


A few brief, practical hints will be given of the 
physiological condition that attends a crippled state of 
the intellectual faculties resulting from overwork and 
an improper diet, together with the only sure speedy 
means of permanent relief that science to-day affords. 

Work or labor, whether by the brain or muscle, is ac- 
companied by a loss of the substance of the active or- 
gan, precisely in proportion to its intensity. And this 
waste or loss can only be repaired by the selection and 
use of sufficient proper food which must possess chem- 
ically the same elements in the same proportions that 
enter into the constitution of the active organ. 

The brain is only a portion of one of the nervous 
systems, and the substance or matter of which it is 
composed is identical in nature with the substance or 
matter composing the rest of the nervous tissue ; it fol- 
lows, then, that a deficiency of proper food for the brain 
is a similar deficiency of proper food for the other por- 
tions of the nervous systems. 

It is a universally recognized physiological fact, that 
the real digestive apparatus or the active agent of the 
digestive organs is a part of one of the nervous systems 
as much as the brain; and that it is fed on the same 
kind of food as the brain; hence it follows as a logical, 
inevitable result, that if the brain is crippled in its 
function, for a want of sufficient proper food, the digest- 
ive organs will be equally crippled in their function of 
digesting food,— the result, a dyspeptic condition,—or, 
as sometimes termed, mental dyspepia. 

Proper sufficient food will restore the brain, and the 
entire nervous tissue; but to get this food assimilated, 
—to get it into the blood where it can feed the brain 
requires a vigorous, natural function of the digestive 
organs; and as these organs are equally disabled with 
the brain, they refuse to act properly and naturally. 
The problem, then, is howto feed the brain in the pres- 
ence of a debilitated stomach. 

If the stomach in such case is supplied with sufficient 
food of the ordinary kind, the digestive organs cannot 
digest it and assimilate it into the blood; the result of 
this failure is fermentation and decomposition of the 
food. If the bulk of food is reduced to an amount that 
will be digested and assimilated, it will barely support 
the flame of life, compelling the victim to drag out a 
lifeless, aimless, weary, unproductive existence. 

In this condition thousands of cases of mental dys- 
pepsia are found to-day. In cases like this, it is obvi- 
ous to every candid, thoughtful mind, that as the stom- 
ach will not tolerate bulk, the food-elements must be 
scientifically reduced by concentration to the least pos- 
sible compass, also they must be in a soluble condition 
for the function of assimilation. And still beyond this 
science,has another important office to fulfill in fitting the 
concentrated elements to meet the wants of the disabled 
digestive organs. This office is artificial digestion. 

Says Kirk and Paget’s Manual of Physiology, page 172 
(and no better authority on physiological sciencecan be 
quoted), after describing at length several successful 
experiments relating to the artificial digestion of food : 
“When natural gastric juice cannot be obtained, many 
of these experiments may be performed with an artificial 
Sluid, the action of which probably very closely resembles 
that of the fluid secreted by the stomach.” These au- 
thors then go on to give’ the modus operandi in the 
practical application of the process. 

Now, in the application of this process, that has long 
been known to science, to concentrated food is found the 
key to the difficulty encountered in the case of a brain 
crippled by overwork. 

The proper necessary food to feed the nervous tissue, 
and of course the brain, by being reduced to the least 
possible bulk by concentration, and then fitted by artifi- 
cial digestion before it is taken into the stomach, is sure 
to be assimilated into the blood, even in the presence 
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of a disabled, crippled state of the digestive organs. 

The presence of sufficient proper food elements in the 
blood, not only at once removes the disability of the 
brain, but, by invigorating the entire nervous tissue, en- 
ergizes that portion that serves as the active agent of 
the digestive organs, at once restores the latter to a con- 
dition of health and efficiency; when all the morbid 
conditions formerly present disappear, and the physical 
and mental powers return, and body and mind become 
sound again. 

Thus the scientific treatment of mental dyspepsia 
from the nature of the conditions involved, can have 
no other legitimate basis than, first, concentration ; and 
second, artificial digestion of proper food elements. 
And experience has also proved that crude mineral 
amorphous matter will not supply the place. of living, 
organized food, but that the food element must retain 
the quality of organic vitality derived from animal or 
vegetable growth, which is termed vitalization. 

A brief consideration of certain popular errors, into 
which the patient suffering from mental dyspepsia is 
almost sure to fall, may prove both interesting and in- 
structive: 

Food is divided into the carbonaceous, albuminous 
or glutinous, and nitroginous varieties. The first va- 
riety repairs the waste in the fatty or adipose, the second 
in the nervous, and the third in the muscular tissues ; 
hence one suffering from an overworked brain, and a 
debilitated, nervous tissue, requires the albuminous or 
glutinous varieties of food. 

It is a popular notion to-day that fish is a food par- 
ticularly adapted to feed the brain and nervous tissue; 
true, fish is rich in nitroginous and phosphoric elements, 
but these alone are not sufficient to supply the waste 
in the brain resulting from overwork; the element of 
sulphur, which is an important constituent of albumen, 
gluten, and caseine, is also imperatively required. 

Hence the addition of fish to a proper proportion of 
eggs, milk, or gluten, is necessary to realize from it in 
the highest degree its brain and nerve-sustaining qual- 
ity. In the presence of mental dyspepsia, even the 
combination of food elements recommended above, should 
be very sparingly eaten in the ordinary form; reliance 
at first should be placed entirely upon albuminous, glu- 
tinous, and fibrinous elements in a concentrated artifi- 
cially digested condition. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. Editor :—Problem 41 (Journat of June 6), and 
all similar problems, can be solved by the following 
easy rule : 

Square the base, and divide the result by the sum 
of the other two sides. Add half this quotient to half 
the sum of the two sides for the hypotenuse, or sub- 
tract half the quotient from half the sum for the per- 
pendicular. 

The rule is based upon the following principles. Take 
the example given : 

P+H=120ft.; B= 40 ft. H7—P?=B. Factor- 

ing first, (H+ P) (H— P)=B:?; subtracting, 120 

(H — P) =1600; hence, H — or the differ- 
1 

ence between the parts is 13} ft. 132 +4 = 60 

+ 63 ft. = H; and 60 — 6% ft. = P. 

In any two unequal quantities, half their sum plus 
half their difference equals the greater, and half their 
sum minus half their difference equals the less. 

ave never seen nor heard before of the above rule, 
and believe I may claim it as original, as I formulated it 
myself. The square root of the sum of H and P, when in 
feet, will give the base when the difference between 
them is one foot, or the point of division 6 inches below 
the center. Then the lengths may be found by propor- 


tion. Of course if the sum of B and H is given, P can 
be found by the same rules. 


Allegheny City, Pa., 1878. G. E. Hempuitt. 


Dear Sir : — Allow me to take exception to G. I. H.’s 
solution of Problem 21, as given on page 342. Taking 
off one-half rod all around, leaves a surface 11 rods square, 
which, by the regular square would order contain 144 
trees. By setting them in the quincunx order, the rows 
need be only W 7? — (14)? = .866 + rods apart. This gives 
room for 13 rows, 12 spaces. But 12 spaces each .866 
rods = 10.392 rods, leaving the last row .608 rods in- 
side the required limit. As the quincunx arrangement 
occupies .134 rods (1 — .866) less than the square or- 
der, you may have 5 rows, 4 spaces, (.608 rods + .134 
rods) in the square order, before beginning the quin- 
cunx order. 5 rows, each 12 trees, = 60 trees; 8 rows 
quincunx (4 of 12 and 4 of 11), 92 trees; total, 152 trees. 

Clinton, N. J., June 1, 1878. W. D. L. Rossrys. 


[We have to credit the following correspondents 


with criticisms upon this problem similar to the above :|}- 


Me. G. B.; Hurd; W. W. 8.; C. H. Backus; J. 
H.; H.C. O.; J. 8. C.; and E. P. Butler.—Zd.] 


PROBLEMS. 
ProsiEM 53.—I hold Ohio State bonds which bear 
4 per cent. annual dividends. I take in payment of 
the same, bonds at 25 per cent. discount. The cash 
value of my stock is $15,800, What was my dividend ? 


ProsieM 54.—If an article had cost me 10 per cent. 
less, my rate of gain would have been 16 per cent. more. 
What was my rate of gain? A. E. 


Prosiem 55.—If 8 boys eat 16 apples in 4 hours, 
and 32 apples in 12 hours, how long a time will they 
require to eat 64 apples, "plucking and eating one at a 
time, the remainder growing uniformly. H. G. 

Prosiem 56.—To divide a circle into parts having 
a given ratio, by a straight line. E. M. G. 

ProsieM 57.—To inscribe an equilateral triangle 
in a square having the vertex of one angle at one of 
the vertices of the square. E. M. G. 

Prize Prosiem (Dartmouth College, 1878). Given, 
a sphere whose radius is 5, and whose density varies as 


the square of the distance from a given point in the sur- 
face, being unity at aunit’s distance from that point: Re- 
quired, First, the volume and mass of the inscribed 
cone of maximum mass. Second, the equation of the 
section of this cone by a plane through its center of 
gravity and parallel to an element of the cone; the 
axis of tle section and a tangent at its vertex being the 
axes of reference. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 35.—Find the circumference of a circle in which a 
regular decagon may be inscribed, whose sides shall be five 
inches, 


As the figure is a decagon, each angle at the center 
is py of 360°, or 36°. From this we can get the propor- 
sin 36°: 5sin 72°: R, 
or, 9.76922: .69897 =9.97821 : log. R. 

9.97821 
10.67718 
9.76922 

log. R = .90796 = 8.09in. Diameter = 


16.18 in. &« 3.14159265 = 50,830907077 +- = circle. 
H. A. N. 


tion: 


PROBLEM 32.—A farmer bought a piece of land for $1500, and 
agreed to pay principal and interest in five equal annual in- 


stalments. if the interest was 7 per cent., how much was the 
annual payment ? W. 
Amount of $1.00 for 1 year, . é $1.07000 


Amount of $5.00 for 5 payments, - $6.15328 

$6.15328 -- 5 = $1.230656. Average amount of 
$1.00 for theseveral payments, $1500 x 1.230656 = 
$1845.9845. Total amount to be paid in 5 equal install- 
ments, $1845.9845 + 5 = 369.1969, amount of annual 
payment. 

It is apparent that the 31st and 32d problems are 
precisely similar. The two methods of solution pre- 


nted give the same results in each case. 
M. D. Gags. 


PROBLEM 36,—The area of a regular polygon inscribed in a 
circle is to that of the circumscribed polygon of the same num- 
ber of sides, as 3 to 4: find the number of sides. 


Let r, R, s, S represent respectively the radii and 
sides of the polygons. Then, as the areas are to each 
other as the squares of the radii, and also as 3 to 4, let 
r? == and Rk? = 427. It is evident that R? — == 
at and, consequently, S? = 4z?, or S= 22 = R, which 


4 
can only be true in case of a hexigon. W. W. 8. 


[Solutions also by G. I. H., J. 8. R.—Hd.] 


SPELLING-REFORM DEPARTMENT. 


(EDITED By MELVIL DEWEY.) 


PROGRES. 


“The Little Folks’? hae been keeping right en. In thé 
February number it introdiic¢t ligatiire ef the h-djgrafs (sh, ch, 
th, th) ae recommended by the Philolegical Association, and 
adepted by the Spelling Reform Association. We hav but one 
(th) in the “ Bulletin,’ eur peverty and net eur will consent- 
ing. In March wer introdii¢t e and ®, and in April thé ligatiir 
ng and capital Dh, nkither ef which yet haz been cut fer eur 
* Bulletin.’”’ It now announcee that it conteine all the new 
lettere, and claims that they embarrass no one, but assist in 
pronungiation, If this claim shall prov to be well founded, 
we seb the beginning ef the end ef the old spelling. [hi pub- 
lishere hav had an advertiement printed with the new typs in- 
serted in several newepapere. They dispoe of larg amounts ef 
spelling referm stationery. 

The Legislatiir ef Wiscensin hae appeinted W. C, Whit- 
ford, Supt. ef Public Instruction; R. E. Davis, ef Dane county; 
George H. Paul, ef Milwauke; George S. Albe, ef Winnebago 
county ; and John B. Quimby, ef Sauk county, a cemmission 
‘to inquir and determin whether any ef the propoed reforme in 
English erthegrafy now under censideration by ledislativ bedie, 
or practict in any ef the public scoole, er commended and ap- 
provd by assogiationa ef scelars and exprriengd teachers in 
this country er Europe, can be preperly and expbditiously 
adepted, er otherwje encovregd and promoted in the public 
scoola, ae in the publication ef the Offigial deciiments ef this 
Stat, er otherwia.” 

In March, cencurrent reeoliitions past both houzee ef thr 
Pennsylvania ledisletiir autherjeing the Governor to appeint a 


commission ef six competent persone to report upen an amend- 
ed erthegrafy fer the public deciiments. No opposition, and 
som good remarks frem Senatore Fisher and Allen. 

March 6, Senator R. M. Hainee introdii¢t a similar reeolii- 
tion into the Senet ef Iowa, which past without epposition, 
but too lat fer the other hous. 

Senator W. W. Fowler, chairman ef the Connecticut Ledisle- 
tiv Commission, which censists further ef Profs. Whitney and 
Trumbull ef Yele, Hart ef Trinity, and Van Benshoten ef 
Wesleyan University, with Hen. B. G. Nerthrop, Secretary of 
Ediication, ie preparing a veliim en the subject fer publication 
in advange of the next session ef the ledgislatiir. 

Next winter many mor ef the Stats should be moved to action. 
So should Cengress ; and to that end memoriale hav been pre- 
pard, and should be widly signed this summer by teachere at 
their cenventione, and by all friende ef the reform. Send to 


fer printed cepia. 


GERMANY. 
The Confereng under Government auspice, in 1876, wae a 
very mjld affair. They wer fer doing litt! but drepping a few 
silent Jettere, writing i regiilarly fer y (exgept in worde frem 


med listsef worde ef varying spelling, and trjd to agre on 
them, and in — wer wonderfully cautious. Ther ar, 
however, som Germane who favor mor radical reform. 1! hey 
hav fermd an association, with its headquartere at Wies- 
baden, Dr. F. W. Fricke, Hen. Secretary, and issii a peper 
nemd “ Referm,’’ publisht by J. Kihtmann, in Bremen, of 
which they premis eight to ten numbere yearly, fer two marks 
(abéut 50 cents). In the number fer February, 1878, they 
announg that they hav now perfected the German alfabet, ac- 
cerding to the jdbal, “‘for Pach sound one sjgn.”” !hey ie 
Roman typs. the two facts about it most interesting to us 
ar (1), it agree with vs in natiiraljzing in Roman typ thé old 
Greek, Italian, and German ferm ef the first letter,—i. e., a ; 
(2) it iizee the sam caracter fer the leng and shert sound of 
pach vowel, distinguishing the leng by a meacron, az we do. 
rhe Government Cenferen¢ also handled this subject with 

eat car. The current spelling hae thre weye ef denoting a 
eng vowel: by doubling it, wrjting h after it, wrjting e with it. 
Che Cenferen¢e agred to abelish all thke, and writ the simpl 
letter, except (the Germane always hav a bedy ef ex¢geptione) 
when the additional letter ie erganic, er necessary to distin- 
guish the word frem another. It requirs som reflection for 
an American refermer to apprégjat the economy and cenven- 


ieng ef this notation. 
ENGLAND. 


What with the Pope and the strikere and the Jew and tite 
Russiane, Her Majesty’s Government hae net had tjm to ap- 
peint any Spelling Cemmission, but the scelare in their way, 
and Mr. Pitman in hie, hav been pressing en. We hav spokn 
ef som of their publicetione. Mr. Ellis and the Dialect So- 
ciety ar very busy. Mr. Skbat hae been elected Professor ef 


Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge, and premisez a fac-simile edition 
ef Beowulf. English studiee ef this kind mean, among other 


thinge, scjentifie referm ef medern 


th Secretary, er to Mr. Blackmer at 147 Fifth avenue, Chicago, 


the Greek!), f fer ph (except, agen, worde frem Grbek!). Ihey . 
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THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 1004. 

— The Boston Belting Co. and the New-York Belt- 
ing and Packing Co. failed on Monday, owing to the 
defalcation of the treasurer, John G. Tappan, to the 
amount of $800,000. 

— Cattellsburg, Ky., was destroyed by fire on Sunday. 

— The hot wave has spread over the country during 
the past week. The thermometer reached 104 in the 
shade in many places between St. Louis and Boston. 
Deaths by sunstroke have been frequent. 

— Lord Beaconsfield gave a statement of the results 
of the Berlin Congress, in the British House of Lords, 
on Monday last. 

— Fighting is going on between General Miles and 
the Umatilla Indians. The Mormons have been dis- 
tributing arms and ammunition to the hostile tribes. 

— Ten thousand nail-makers of England are on a 
strike, and more are expected to join them. 

— Queen Victoria has conferred the Order of the 
Garter on Beaconsfield. 

— The American Educational Exhibit, at Paris, is 
pronounced to be satisfactory to our countrymen. Com- 
missioner Philbrick is a member of the Jury of Award. 

— Gregory of Illinois, Smart of Ohio, Apgar of New 
Jersey, and Chamberlain of Maine, are in Paris. 

— Dr. Tourjée’s party arrived safely at Glasgow, 
July 10, and are now on the Continent. 


— THE JouRNAL takes a two weeks’ vacation from 
date. 


THE annual vacation of Tut JouRNAL will be taken 
during the next two weeks, hence there will be no issue 
from our office from the date of this paper until August 
15. We trust that our issues of July 18 and 25, with 
the recreations of these school-holidays, will furnish an 
abundant occupation to the time and thought of our 
readers for the coming fortnight, which will give a little 
rest to printers, compositors, clerks, and The Editor. 
The office of Tut JouRNAL is always open to business 
calls and correspondence. We have no vacations there. 


Tue Journat Report of the Proceedings of the 
American Institute of Instruction is one of the fullest 
mewspaper records ever made of a large educational 
meeting, and will be preserved for reference. In the 


main, the abstracts of the papers were made by the au- 
thors, and their views are so clearly set forth that a fair 
estimate may be placed upon their merits. The Editor, 
perhaps, has the best reason for criticising his own ad- 
dress, when he is made to say that recreation is the 
‘|chief object of the meetings of the Institute. The ad- 
dress itself, however, when printed in full, as voted by 
the Institute, will properly correct so amusing a blunder. 
As the report was made up in our absence on an excur- 
sion to the Saguenay, we can give large credit to the 
reporter for so faithful a transcript of the great meeting 
of the Institute. 


In the election of Prof. I. N. Carleton, principal of 
the State Normal School of New Britain, as president 
of the American Institute, a wise choice has been made. 


| It is a deserved honor to the normal-school fraternity of 


New England, as well as a compliment to Mr. Carleton’s 
ability as an educator. He is energetic and enthusi- 
astic, and will spare no efforts to make his administra- 
tion useful and successful. As an executive officer, he 
has had valuable experience, and with the aid of Messrs. 
Sawyer and Littlefield as secretaries, we doubt not of 
the abundance of his labors for the cause of education 
in this responsible position. 


THE great success of the American Institute at the 
White Mountains suggests the important principle that, 
in order to secure a large attendance of teachers, it is wise 
to locate the meeting where they wish to go; and if a 
small meeting is desired, place it where few, except 
the most devout, care to go. The experiment proves 
that a large meeting can be handled at the foot of Mt. 
Washington, and it is even suggested that, with the ar- 
rangements all completed for this year, the labor for its 
repetition in the same locality in 1879 would be im- 
measurably lessened. Others suggest the sea-coast, — 
at Martha’s Vineyard, or along the New Hampshire 
and Maine beaches. Others, still, would locate the 
meeting at New Haven, Bridgeport, or Norwich. The 
officers await advices from their constituents. 


Ir is an occasion of the deepest gratitude to the 
Father of all, that 3,000 persons from various and distant 
parts of our land traveled by land and water conveyan- 
ces to and from the White Mountains, and along the 
lines of the many and complex excursion routes, with- 
out accident to life or limb, and without serious loss of 
property. A few detentions of personal baggage, un- 
avoidable in the midst of such a crowd of travel, and 
with the liabilities to carelessness on the part of owner 
or carrier, are happily the only mishaps we are able to 
chronicle. Devout thanksgivings should mark the re- 
turn of such a great company, as they remember the 
individual and social blessings experienced, and call to 
mind the path in which a Father’s hand has lead them 
and His care has been a shield and a protection. Surely 
His goodness and mercy follow us all our days, and let 
us be mindful of His loving kindnesses. 


EXTENSIVE PREPARATIONS are now in progress to 
observe the next total eclipse of the sun. Congress has 
generously voted $8,000 to pay the expenses of the 
work. Professor Newcomb has gone to Wyoming, 
Professor Todd to Texas, and Professors Hall, Harkness, 
and Holden, to Colorado, representing the Naval Ob- 
servatory, to observe the eclipse of the sun on the 29th. 
Scientific parties have also gone from other parts of 
the country. Professor Lockyear of England goes to 
Colorado for observations. The eclipse will be total in 
the above-named localities, and also in the western part 
of British America, and at Havana. The total eclipse 
will continue two minutes and a half in the West. The 
eclipse will be two-thirds of the surface of the sun in 
this section, beginning at about 5 p.m. Probably in 
our next issue the results may be announced which are 


now anticipated with so much interest, 


Presipent Hancock, of the National Teachers’ 
Association, made a deep impression on the American 
Institute of his ability as an educator, and of his un- 
usual qualifications as the head of the National Associ- 
ation; and a large delegation from New England will 
respond to his enthusiastic invitation to the great meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, in August, 1879. Every effort 
will be made to render the next year’s meeting the 
most attractive of all. Eminent educators are already 
secured, and the ripest experience as well as the highest 
wisdom of the country will be brought into service at 
that meeting. We are ardent believers in the massing 
of educational forces, at a crisis of most unusual inter- 
est in our educational history, and we may expect the 
best results only as we hold an aggressive policy 
on the questions which involve our safety as well as 
progress. 


In these days of mediocrity and quackery in educa- 
tional hand-book writing by the profession, it is delight- 
some to come across a stray bit of true art, such as we 
chanced to find in a recent number of Harper’s Mag- 
azine. We refer to the scene in the last part of the 
first chapter of “Daddy Will.” It is a thorough piece 
of pre-Raphelite drawing in Titianesque color, every 
way as true to the art of teaching as it is to the life it 
depicts. Over and over have we read it; again and 
again have we closed our eyes, in order to see it stand 
out more clearly in our imagination. We can neither 
forget the picture, nor fail to feel the beauty and power 
of its lesson. We commend its thorough study to all 
earnest teachers. The native dignity, simplicity, ear- 
nestness, and fidelity of the venerable yet untaught 
teacher; the simple, direct, apt, and impressive method 
of his art; and the quick, unerring, and conclusive re- 
sults of his effort, are simply irresistible. The whole is 
like the clear revelation of a sweet evening landscape, 
under a bright sunburst from between the gathering 
gray clouds of the twilight. We wish that we might 
have many such living and glowing object-lessons in 
the, at present, so much over-loaded and mystified art 
of teaching. Study it well, fellow-teachers, and seek on 
your knees, from the same divine source of Wisdom 
which inspired “Daddy Will,” the spirit and the power 
to do likewise. 


WHY NOT? 


Mr. Froude objects to the practical working of our 
public-school system, that it produces no more “ emi- 
nent citizens.” It is not pleasant for so self-satisfied a 
people as we are, to acknowledge that to be the fact; 
and it is easy for us, quick-witted as we are, to turn the 
edge of the criticism, by a stroke of the pen. But it 
may be questioned, whether as thinkers we might not 
more wisely take all such hints as the faithful “ wounds 
of a friend,” and with patient consideration seek to 
extract some healing good from them. 

Now, as true educators, we are disposed to ask 
whether there is not just that in our public school 
system which does cause it to fail of producing the 
eminent men we need and have the right to expect? 
To begin with, it must be understood that, with all our 
republican equality, there is among us a wide diversity 
of gifts. Not every pupil in our schools has the ele- 
ments of true genius and ultimate greatness in him. 
Hence the “eminent men” must be developed from 
among the select few who have, under the providence of 
God, been endowed with supreme capacities. But every 
one knows that these loftier capabilities are quite as fre- 
quently the peculiar gifts of the children of the poor as 
of those of the rich; and that in the former class they 
are far more often coupled with the vigorous health, the 
power of application, and the stimulating necessity, 
which beget great success in scholarship. 

Just here there does appear a want in our system of 
education. Few teachers have yet grasped the idea 


that one part of their work is to direct and foster the 
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capacity for eminent attainments. Many are so loaded 
down with multitudinous classes and indiscriminate 
teaching, that they can do no more for the embryo 
scholar or statesman than for the incipient fool, cox- 
comb, or quack. Outside of the school, there is no class 
so intimately conversant with its work, and so gener- 
ously observant of merit in its pupils (for example, like 
the clergy in Italy), as to discover and foster the genius 
which is the germ of the “eminent citizen.” On the 
contrary, the gift and grace of our communities is for 
the rare economy in both education and religion, of 
winding up their management like a machine, and 
letting it run itself. 

Another want is the grave one of means. No ever- 
present provision exists, for the special support and 
education for future eminence, of poor but gifted youth. 
A sort of broad-cast expedient is sought in the high 
school. But this, again, cares for the “advanced class,” 
but not for the individual genius. Besides, it generally 
leaves that very genius,—if it reaches it at all,—to drop 
back into toil for subsistence, at the very stage in which 
its special culture should begin. We greatly need such 
provision as prevails, for example, under the church in 
Italy, where the poor youth of evident genius is singled 
out, and carried through his whole course, at the ex- 
pense of the community or corporation, —the latter 
being indemnified in the end, by some return, when the 
pupil shall have attained position and success. We 
have ‘n mind the son of a poor Roman farmer,—and 
this is but one instance among a multitude,—who was 
thus educated, who, at the age of fifteen, spoke five 
languages, and who is now a distinguished author as 
well as ecclesiastic. A notable part of the patronage of 
the great Italian universities and art schools is drawn 
from this very class of students, the ulti-greatness of 
very many of whom fully justifies this system of intelli- 
gent selection and special free education. Really, in- 
stead of quarreling with Mr. Froude, we are inclined to 
think that we had better reconsider our ways, and 
become more wise and generous. 


SCHOOL-KEEPING OUT WEST—NO. II. 


The sunshine of school-keeping out West is relieved 
by certain dense shadows, which may well arrest the 
tendency of some of our enthusiastic school-men to brag 
over Western superiorities. We can remember the 
days when we looked with something like contempt 
upon the slow ways of the Boston school-master, and 
the suspicious attitude of the reticent down-East school- 
ma’am, before the dashing new methods, embodied in a 
wide-awake graduate of an Ohio training-school. But 
we live and learn; and half a dozen years of observation 
in New England has convinced us that, whatever may 
be said of Western achievements, there are fewer perils 
ahead in Massachusetts than in Ohio. 

The one exasperating trial of the progressive Eastern 
school-man is, the obstinate independence and the 
chronic skepticism and fussiness of the Yankee mind. 
In the average country school district of New England, 
every anxious mamma and busy maiden aunt is a self- 
appointed supervisor of schools, and the men who do the 
voting are kept in a lively state, executing the varied 
demands of their imperious mistresses. The average 
Yankee school-teacher is apt to have a decided quirk, as 
often opposed to the school committee as otherwise, 
making thorough school supervision about as distract- 
ing an operation as can be imagined. It was this 
obstinate habit of working on one’s own hook that fired 
Horace Mann to rage against the ancient average Bos- 
ton school-master, like a roaring lion; that made the 
Jordan by which John P. Philbrick reached a national 
Teputation, the hardest road yet traveled by an able 
American superintendent, and that, even now, worries 
our accomplished State “secretaries ” within an inch of 
their lives. Where this quality combines with rustic 
ignorance and narrowness, it throws the country school 
system into a condition little short of anarchy. But 


New England is not a land of ignorance, and the com- 
pensation of this endless debate about the school- 
mistress, in a tolerably intelligent community, is that 
the public school is always kept before the people. And 
as the great discussion has gone on for more than two 
hundred years, our people in Yankee-land have come to 
a very clear understanding in the matter of public 
education. Mr. Dickinson tells us that, in Massachu- 
setts, the feeling was never so strong in favor of the 
public-school system, as a whole, as to-day; that 
teachers and people have set their faces in the way of 
progress, demanding better methods and more effective 
supervision. The crusade against the free higher edu- 
cation, led by a few Harvard men, has failed, so far, to 
stir a hair on the head of the smallest high school. 
The Catholic Bishops may succeed in switching off a 
portian of the children of their church into parochial 
schools; but they must either make those schools as 
good as the people’s university, or their graduates will 
permanently drive the baggage-wagon and take back- 
seats in the battle of life. The great merit of school- 
keeping in New England is that permanency and 
steadiness of operation are better secured, with a pros- 
pect of intelligent progress, than in any part of the 
Union. 

The deepest shadow in school-life, out West, is the 
danger of periodical upheavals, and political agitation, 
which keeps the bark of public education eternally 
tossing on a stormy sea, with a strong tendency to sea- 
sickness among the passengers. Our great Western 
superintendents, while actually in position, wield a 
power for good which New England would not give to 
the Apostle Paul. They are far less worried by teasing 
criticism, and pay less attention to ignorant interference 
from parents, or a declaration of independence from 
their teachers, than men in similar positions eastward. 
The number of intelligent persons who have leisure to 
keep on the track of the school-master, is smaller West 
than East. But in every great Western city is a peril- 
ous substratum of mischievous ignorance and fanaticism, 
which blindly follows its leaders with utter unconcern 
of consequences. The superior teacher, superintendent, 
or school board always works above a seething volcano, 
and one election may change the whole bearing of edu- 
cational affairs, unhorse the most despotic school-man, 
revolutionize a course of study, or generally play the 
mischief with the whole system. It is not too much to 
say, that every city in the central West holds its own in 
school matters by persistent work at the State capitol 
and the sleepless vigilance of a few able and politic men. 
A superintendent of public schools should always be, in 
the best sense, a public man. But too often the West- 
ern superintendent must become a city politician, learn- 
ing all the arts of manipulation even, to retain his 
position. 

The rush upon all places that yield a good salary is 
something fearful, in the West, where the rage for 
public employment amounts to a mania, and the position 
of any distinguished man or woman is less secure than 
in the more conservative East. The frequent changes 
in important posts of teaching and supervision in the 
West are rarely dictated by sober consideration of 
superior ability, but oftener the result of such violent 
feuds or wretched intrigues as make the very name,— 
school-master or superintendent,—a synonym for insta- 
bility. The most painful sight in the Western school 
is the perpetual dropping away of its most eminent in- 
structors into other professions, under the pressure of 
exhausting work and ceaseless effort to defend a position 
against unscrupulous rivalry. And though large num- 
bers of excellent teachers are constantly going West, 
these sharp and violent changes, and the general turbu- 
lence of school politics, are very discouraging to the 
best friends of popular education. The school-book 
question is a terrible disturbance, threatening every 
legislature, and keeping every prominent teacher and 
school committee-man in a state of siege by the omni- 


present book-agent, 
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At present the school system in the great Western 
cities is in the throes of a triangular fight, between the 
bishops of the Roman Catholic Church, the German 


Ward - politicians, and the original native American - 


school-men, who generally represent the New-England 
system. The bishops have largely succeeded, both in 
destroying all pretense of religious instruction in the 
public schools, and removing Catholic children into 
parochial institutions, often of a low grade and attended 
in an intermittent way. The Catholic priesthood, West, 
resists compulsory school laws, and in every way tries to 
loosen the grip of the American system on their people. 
It is always tempting school committees with propo- 
sitions for “compromise of the religious difficulty,” the 
essence of all being the support of schools attended chiefly 
by Catholic children, taught exclusively by “Brothers” 
and “Sisters,” at public expense. 

On the other hand, a compact body of German poli- 
ticians are sharply at work to use the schools, ostensibly 
in the interest of the German-born people, but really 
for their own political glorification. Their illusion is 
of the same nature as that of the Catholic priests,—that 
by making the German language a prominent feature 
in every grade of common-school instruction, the chil- 
dren of Teutonic parents will grow up as docile to the 
influences of beer-garden politics and “Germanic” ideas 
as their fathers. In several of these cities the citadel is 
now in possession, virtually, of this league; who, by 
clever combinations with the priests, and trading with 
rival parties, keep the schools in perpetual turmoil, and 
reduce the influence of the representatives of the original 
American system to a vigorous protest. We do not 
deny that in some respects this tendency to an ultra- 
Germanism has been useful, especially in the introduc- 
tion of new methods of teaching. But its persistent 
effort to force the study of a foreign language upon 
great masses of school-children; its eagerness to put out 
the Bible, and put in the gospel of European radical 
democracy in its place; above all, its habit of intrigue 
with the deadliest enemies of the American system, is 
progress backward. The superintendent that bends 
before priest and ward-politician may prolong his term 
of office, but eventually will lose caste with all true 
American school-men, and hasten the day of the impend- 


ing conflict which is sure to come in all these great 
cities. 

But the trials of school-keeping out West are simply 
the perils of new American society, and the manner in 
which these great States have managed to weather the 
past storms, and go on toward the American idea, is full 
of hope for the future. A. D. Mayo. 


HIGH-SCHOOL CONVICTS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In your issue of the 18th inst. an editorial scatters broad- 
cast over the land the following statement, given as a ‘‘ fact’’ 
beyond question: ‘‘ Out of 1,200 convicts in the Auburn (N.Y.) 
State Prison, during the present year, nearly 400 have passed 
through the lower grades of school and graduated at the high 
school.”’ 

It cannot be possible that the person using the ‘‘fact”’ in 
way of argument gave it any serious attention. Just think of 
it: enter the prison at Auburn, call the roll with the announce- 
ment that all that graduated at high schools pass to the left, 
and as the last name echoes through the chapel, nearly one- 
third stand to the left,—four hundred strong! 

Call again: ‘‘Graduates from Buffalo, raise hands!” “ El- 
mira!’’ ‘Rochester!’ ‘*Syracuse!’’ ‘‘Rome!’’ Utica!’’ 
“Troy!” Albany!” ‘Auburn!’ On finishing the call of 
the different towns of the State, what a spectacle! The high 
school of Buffalo is represented by a large class; Rochester the 
same, and so on through the list! Is it possible that the prin- 
cipals of high schools, and the school superintendents, long in 
service in the Empire State, should have no knowledge of this 
sad state of affairs? Do they forget the few who struggle on 
through the high school? Have they ever dropped a word of 
regret that their high-school graduates in large numbers are 
clothed in the convict’s garb ? 

In brief, the bare fact, when discovered, will be that few or 
none of the 1,200 ever passed through a respectable high school. 
Let the principals and superintendents of the noble schools of 
New York speak out, Guilty,” or “‘ Not guilty,” as the case 
may be. H. 8. Jonzs. 


Eric, Pas, July 22, 1878. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


QUEBEC, ST. LAWRENCE, AND THE SAGUENAY. 


On Friday evening, the 12th inst., the official existence of the 
American Institute expiring, Mt. Washington wrapped her 
lamb’s-wool shawl around her shoulders and majestically with- 
drew for the night. The teachers followed her example, only 
to awaken in the morning to as fair a day as ever dawned, and 
to take a special train for Quebec. Could the two thousand 
and more who remained behind have known the rich vicissi- 
tudes of travel awaiting the one hundred and fifty that set 
their faces 

TOWARD THE WALLED CITY OF THE NORTH,. 
they would certainly have exclaimed, ‘‘ Forsan et haec olim 
meminisse juvabit,’’ and joined the excursionists. The train 
started on time because it was on American soil; or, to put it 
more strongly, because it was not on Canadian soil, and every 
member was safely ensconsed in a seat till Well’s river was 
reached. At that junction, owing doubtless to the prophetic 
age that discerned our need of signals on the St. Lawrence, a 
wheelbarrow of green apples was the focus around which 
ladies, doubtful as to which of three trains to take, stationed 
themselves, for a native had assured them that the first one 
passing those apples would be theirs. And finally, all were 
en route in a northwesterly direction, in quaint old cars where 
high mahogany-veneered seats gave delicious hints of oddities 
and novelties innumerable. On we sped, leaving the clear, 
narrow waters of the Connecticut behind us before taking on 
our new love,—the dimpling, gurgling, rollicking Passumpsic, 
with its little curls of foam, and eddies turned hither and thither 
by many a projecting rock. We wound in and out of its banks, 
crossed and recrossed its merry waters, till it sped away from 
us as if afraid of higher latitudes. With a sigh we bade it 
good-by, but smiled placidiy when below us, farther on, we 
espied a tranquil, forest-hemmed lake, blue, still, and pure, 
and inviting enough in its three miles of shimmer and color to 
lure a city-dweller to become a lake-dweller. Farther and far- 
ther north we went, past the traditional white and green of 
New-England homes, through verdant fields that rolled in 
sumptuous softness into high, encircling hills, through bits of 
wood, on the edge of dusty highways, on across an arm of 
LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, 

and then we halted for dinner. How soon those cars were 
emptied! What a predatory rush there was toward the New- 
port Hotel! What a glow of satisfaction beamed upon the 
eountenances of those who, having provided themselves with 
luncheon, now took their turn in securing desirable seats. A 
pause of an hour at Newport, and forward we sped for three 
miles, and only the most aggravating glimpses of the lake with 
the beautiful smile. But we belonged to that growing com- 
pany of this world’s saints who are bound to be satisfied, and 
when the winding waters of lovely Massawippa appeared, we 
welcomed them as gladly and benignantly as though Sebago, 
Memphremagog, and Winnepesaukee had not a tithe of her 
charms. We saw a shifting, tortuous mass of azure, inextri- 
cably mingled with bands of emerald hills, twisting and un- 
folding like the mazes of a dreamy dance, as we circled in and 
out of theirembrace. And then the point of which the guide- 


- books tell gradually impressed itself upon our consciousness,— 


not a point so sharp that it has neither breadth nor thickness, 
but, nevertheless, a palpable point of difference between the 
land whose national hymn surges with the grandeur of ‘“‘ Great 
God, our King,” and the land whose millions echo right loy- 
ally, *‘ God save the Queen.”” Whether the animating prin- 
ciple in the one case is stronger than in the other, we will not 
say; but it is a fact that 
TWENTY MILES ACROSS THE LINE 
there is less of paint and thrift than among the blossoming, 
well-tilled pastures and lumber districts of Vermont. The at- 
mosphere began to be full of a suspicious haze, without the 
dampness of fog; and the St. Francis, whose euphonic name 
had led us to picture a pensive, “ darkly-rolling”’ stream, pro- 
tected by primeval forests, proved to be a rapid, shallow river, 
with the honest but rustic transparency ef a mountain brook, 
and unrelieved, so far as our view extended, by sightly, cosy 
homes, or the shade and coolness of deep woods. With a throb 
of patriotic egotism, we began to consider the annexation of 
Canada as among the laughable absurdities; but the day wore 
on, the heavy haze grew thicker, the sun hung like a ball of 
molten iron in the gray sky; we reached Sherbrooke, paused at 
Richmond to reverse our engine and our seats, and to turn 
our faces in a north-easterly direction, and then the character 
of the Dominion, in its wealth of lumber and miles and miles 
of prairie undulations, began to assert itself. What matter if 
the wind blew the dust in our faces and covered us with a fall 
of cinders from the huge wood fires that heated our iron steeds 
to unwonted swiftness! We were well into the history of a 
nation; we were running our finger along the pulse of the 
riches that supplied the arteries of 
A GREAT PEOPLE 

with some of its best life-blood. Past miles and miles of spruce 
and pine, past long rows of huge timber piled securely, past 


luxuriance intensified by small groups of huts or homes con- 
taining a room or two, whose crowd of inmates hurried to the 
windows and doors to behold what we might well believe the 
one grand rush of noisy life that ever disturbed the monotony 
of their existence. As the sun sunk aimost to the tops of the 
highest trees, we noticed here and there, in the wide country, 
a thicker mass of rolling gray, a gleam of lurking light, and, 
before we were aware, we were in the midst of the burning 
district. Great trunks burnt in twain lifted their melan- 
choly height in blackness, little bushes snapped and scintillated 
in a nervous, irascible manner, while piles of well-cut and sea- 
soned railroad ties burned cheerfully and briskly, as if the 
sun’s rays were not at all sufficient to heat the already parched 
atmosphere. But we laughed and looked and talked and slept, 
till the night was upon us, although long before it had so 
settled over our faces that some one wittily remarked ‘‘ our 
nationality would be known by our color.’”’ We began to 
have hints of our approach to Quebec in the wise directions 
received concerning the ferry, and in the sudden looming upon 
our strained vision of houses with curious gables and porches, 
of a hilly country, and streets emerging and disappearing. 

FINALLY WE DEBARKED, 
walked down a steep gangway to the ferry, climbed to the up- 
per deck, and with the black plumes of smoke from two huge 
stacks floating above us, took our first view, in a brilliant 
moonlight, of the magnificent St. Lawrence. On the one hand, 
as we were ferried across, rose Point Levi, on the other, its 
stout walls just discernable, its tin roofs catching the moonlight, 
its houses rising tier above tier, rose stately Quebec, unique 
among the cities of the continent, its very sidewalks teeming 
with history, its walls, its plains, its Lills representing a trin- 
ity of national valor. We were landed in the lower city, and 
the majority, emulating the pedestrianism of our English 
cousins, walked to the St. Louis Hotel, through such narrow 
streets that two vehicles can barely pass, up flights of steps 
aptly denominated “‘ breakneck ”’ in the guide-books, on side- 
walks whose heavy pavings had echoed with the tramping of 
two centuries, and looked strong enough to last a hundred 
more. We ascended and ascended, most of us not even stop- 
ping on reaching the hotel, but feeling very much like Mrs. 
Browning’s Bertha, ‘‘I aspire while I expire.’”’ We have no 
fault, however, to find with the St. Louis, for it did the best 
it could for us. Tired as we were, everything that pertained 
to sleep seemed, that first night, of a thoroughly drowsy na- 
ture. The next time we go, though, we will wait till the 
Maine press shal] have done pirouetting in the harbor and oc- 
cupying second and third-story rooms, and then we know we 
shall have the amplest accommodations the St. Louis can be- 
stow,—provided we are wise enough to be in advance of other 
press associations also. 

THE INSTITUTE, 

by the way, has acquired an enviable hotel reputation. It is 
said to have fewer unnecessary wants, less of that morbid im- 
pulse known as perversity than any other hotel guest that has 
ever touched New Hampshire or Canadian soil. In a few more 
years its travel and experience will doubtless be commemo- 
rated by a shrine at the terminus of the Bridal Path on Carri- 
gan Mountain, in which all Institute nuptial ceremonies will 
be performed, and all Institute virtues be enrolled. In lieu of 
anything extraordinarily ancient in our history, we devoutly 
and systematically studied the antiquities of Quebec, and are 
at present prepared to bore,—although mercifully,—our friends 
with what we have seen and heard. Let any one begin to ex- 
patiate on Rome, Switzerland, or Paris, and Quebec will 
tremble on our lips. 

There were two courses in the scenic diet of the city and its 
environs; a wandering walk through its tortuous streets, and 
an extended drive or two in the suburbs. As the first day of 
our visit was the Sabbath, we wended our way in little groups 


to the 
TWO GREAT CHURCHES OF THE CITY, 


the English Cathedral and the French Cathedral of Notre 
Dame. Neither structure is conspicuous for size or intrinsic 
beauty, though in the drive around the city their towers at- 
tract the gaze from almost every point, and greatly add to the 
picturesqueness of hilly and sightly Quebec. Our attention 
was forcibly called to the difference in coloring and accuracy 
in artistic design between the stained glass of our home-man- 
ufacture and the glass imported from Europe. We have no 
such reds and blues, our yellows do not present such delicate 
gradations of shade, our faces seldom exhibit the rapt inspira- 
tion seen in the faces of the beautiful chancel-window of the 
English Cathedral. Its three pictures, the Baptism of Christ, 
the Transfiguration, and the Ascension, are separated from 
one another by deep settings of dark wood, and are beautiful 
in their minutest detail. 
THE QUEBECERS 
know how to produce very pretty effects with birch-wood. 


There is a residence along the Beauport Road of white cement, 
the doors and window-casements formed of birch highly var- | 
nished, The color is a deep yet bright red, and from the street. 
looks as handsome as rosewood. Most Quebec houses are 
built with steep, high roofs, of a very sharp angle, and covered 


great barracks of bark we rode, the flatness and the woody| 


with tin, as it sheds the snow better than other roofing mate-_ 


rials. In the spring, men are lowered by ropes on these lofty 
roofs, to loosen the ice and snow which had found a winter’s 
lodgment. Doors are set back in the thick walls and approached 
by a short, steep flight of steps covered with oilcloth, their 
edges protected by a stout band of brass. Windows are double; 
and snow, by law, is allowed a foot deep on the sidewalks. 
The arrangement of houses on an exposed street is another 
characteristic; all are placed to catch the northeast wind on a 
triangle, that is, with both the front and one gable partly 
facing outward. 

Returning to the Cathedrals, 

NOTRE DAME 

is famous for its paintings, a few of which portray in the most 
vivid manner, the sufferings of our Lord. There are many 
suggestions of Europe in shrines and relics; one shrine in a 
little chapel containing a sarcophagus, through whose glass 
side may be seen a life-representation of the Saviour lying in 
the tomb. Wonderful stories of saints are told by the Cana- 
dian French,—one of aman so devout that when, after sixty 
years, his body was exhumed, no change had taken place. 
Air and light caused a general discoloration, and then the sev- 
eral members were reunited by ising-glass. 

One feels free to ask questions of English, French, or Irish, 
for all show strangers the most polite attention and patient 
courtesy; and, indeed, seem glad to see signs of appreciation 
from those who live in less lofty altitudes. The grand drive 
is around the citadel, over the scenes of historic interest and 
through the odd and rambling town of Beauport to the 

FALLS OF MONTMORENCI. 

A truly delightful interpreter of the beauties and peculiarities 
of Quebec will be found in Patrick Cole One feels, after having 
visited the Falls, as travelers used todo after the tour of 
Niagara. Two heavy tolls, one an entrance fee to the Falls, 
leads him to fancy that they must be of the very greatest im- 
portance. Indeed they are beautiful beyond description. Ap- 
proached by a path leading along the gorge through which 
they fall, their base is reached by a flight of 365 steps, sweep- 
ing down a steep precipice of alarming height. The water 
falls almost perpendicularly over a rock three hundred feet 
high, breaking in feathery foam almost at the summit, and 
shifting in the sunlight in a spray rainbow at the base. The 
volume of water flowing out into the St. Lawrence is so small 
that some suppose there is a subterranean outlet at the foot of 
Montmorenci; and this hypothesis is strengthened by the ap- 
pearance of a whirlpool in the river further down. 

There is no need for me to speak of Arnold and Montgomery, 
Wolf and Montcalm, the citadel, the battery, and the cannon 
pointing in every direction. The guide-books will tell you all 
you need to know. It is better for me to mention the fact that 


THE GRAND OLD WALL 
which was allowed to crumble to pieces is, through Lord Duf- 
ferin’s instrumentality,*being rebuilt; that the wanting can- 
non are all to be remounted; that a French nobleman, with 
French generosity, has presented two cannon to the battery; 
that the sidewalks are actually so worn in some places that a 
plank suffices for pavement; that if you want a jaunty-looking 
vehicle in which to drive, take a caleche, or one so high that 
no mud can spot the white-linen covering of its seats, a lofty 
two-seated arrangement whose technical name I have been un 
able to discover. And those Canadian ponies,—broad-backed 
little creatures,—they pull you up hill or down hill with equal 
ease, and never wear that angelic look of abused strength that 
our slighter equine species assume in presence of an ascent. 

There was a deal of querying among excursionists about du- 
ties to be paid on Indian work and laces, and the only unful- 
filled wish even the ladies uttered during their happy fort- 
night of change and travel, was to desire that the custom- 
house officers would give them and their purchases the right 
of free way across the border. 

It was pleasant to hear Greeks and Jews, Barbarians and 
Seythians, ete., speaking on the streets or in the stores; to 
feel a triumphant swell of victory when a guide who would 
not be exercised in English, fled in dismay before our energetic 


French. 
BUT THE DAY OF DAYS, 


Tuesday, the 16th, was to dawn, and on the happiness of that 
day and its successor, all hearts were concentrated, for they 
were to take the “‘ St. Saguenay”’ for the wonderful river of 
the same name, and taste 48 hours of such delight and such 
scenes as their eyes had not yet witnessed. Three hundred 
eyes forced themselves open to reach the boat at 7 o’clock,—at 
least those of them that the smoke from the surrounding 
forest fires had not forced apart hours before. Shawl-straps 
ad infinitum were to be taken down to the wharf by a hotel - 
conveyance, and their happy owners, not to be left, hastened 
with free hands through the steep streets, to find the ‘* St. Sague- 
nay”? not gone. They lingered anxiously till their precious 
possessions arrived, and then hurried on board, to hurry off 
again more times than once, for the boat, as Quebec is so near 
to the days that are six months long, is never in undignified 
haste. We waited till two for the Montreal boat, and then, as 
she was not in a hurry either, and as we had provided our- 
selves with baskets for any emergency, having brought out @ 
stand ull, we decided to saunter out to the South Channel. 
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WE ARE SAILING, SAILING STILL, 

though it is 5:30 of the second day, and we have not the re- 
motest idea whether we shall ever return. We are certainly 
miles and miles away from Ha! Ha! Bay and Chicoutimi. The 
fogs are floating up and down over the precipitous shores of 
the blackest river in the world, the far-famed Saguenay, and I 
do suspect that the shores of Ha! ha! are reserving their 
forces to give us such a greeting when we.do arrive that we 
shall sail away and away, when we start again, till we reach 
the second layer of the onion which, according to one hypoth- 
esis, forms the world, and disappear, to come out at the 
South Pole next July. We donot in the least object to our 
situation. Why should we? “It rainsand it blows, and it is 
cold, stormy weather ;” the smoke made the St. Lawrence 
seem like some sea of vast proportions, and when the smoke 
decided to roll up into clouds, the fog came down upon us; 
but not like a wet blanket, for we have sung and told stories; 
played games and had a bear-dance; guessed conundrums and 
made puns; had our pictures taken and listened to classical 
renderings of Shakespeare; heard recitations from our best au- 
thors and caught fish; gone on shore to explore summer resorts 
and dandle Indian babies; eaten sumptuous meals and dreamed 
sweet dreams o’ nights; made new friends and lovingly remem- 
bered old ones; watched for posies and wild duck; — in short, 
we have lived! 

WE ARE TRULY IN A SUMMER-LAND OF ENJOYMENT. 
The very rain which now and then comes dancing down, has a 
grand sweep in its long files, and it dashes against these rock- 
bound shores with a northern vehemence perfectly exhilara- 
ting. But in case you never should see us, dear JOURNAL, 
ask her Majesty’s Fish Commissioners, or the president of the 
St. Lawrence Steam Navigation Company, where they sighted 
us last; and in the short space remaining to meI will give you 
a few definite facts about these two majestic rivers, and ship 
my letter to you in a corked bottle, if we decide to go further 
than Chicoutimi,—if we ever reach that town. 

No one can form any conception of the St. Lawrence, from 
mere description. It is like an ocean in its sweep, and in some 
lights like the Niagara in color. Its shores present the vivid 
greenness of our May; its houses are foreign in aspect; many 
of its wharves are set out in the water, a half-mile or so from 
land; its summer-resorts have winds that seem to blow from 
ice; and its motley groups of Canadians, who gather to see us 
land, present many varieties of quaint costume. We paused 
long enough to visit Murray Bay, 

THE NEWPORT OF THE ST. LAWRENCE, 
although some of the very fashionable resorts are still farther 
north. In the late afternoon we climbed the high hills around 
this bay, to see a stretch of river 21 miles wide, and to visit a 
huge, high, unpainted structure at the summit of one of the 
loftiest points. It proved to be ‘‘ Lorne House,”’ and its pro- 
prietor, Monsieur Chamard, kindly conducted us into the 
parlor, separated from the hall by tapestry hangings; into the 
chambers, rooms 12 x 9, and furnished in a strikingly modest 
manner; into the dining-room, filled with neat tables for fami- 
lies; through long halls, not yet even ceiled. On the way 
he remarked, impressively, “* Lofty!’ With blanket-shawls 
around our shoulders, we just then preferred a Canadian coun- 
try-home of a story-and-a-half high. But what a view we 
had! A steep ascent in the rear, covered with aromatic spruce, 
and on the sides and in front an apparently boundless stretch 
of water! Then we descended, by two paths and 160 steps, 
to the wharf, to watch Canadian men load wood. Down an 
inclined plane of 36 steps, covered with planks, a barrow, hold- 
ing one-sixteenth of a cord, was slid, followed by a man, grasp- 
ing the handles and gliding after his load, on broad-soled 
shoes, with beautiful, unerringly-straight swiftness. The 
sudden jolt and halt on the level caused our bones to ache sym- 
pathetically, but these stout workers performed the feat again 
and again. ° 
AND HERE WE ARE AT THE SAGUENAY. 

We have passed the dangerous shoals at the entrance, we have 
halted at Tadousac, to see the oldest church in America north 
of Florida, and the summer residence of the governor-general 
of Canada,—who, by the way, was at service in the English 
cathedral when we were, and looks like his picture. We have 
seen the white porpoises rolling in these inky waters, so sullen- 
looking in their heavy roll that we can think of nothing else 
they are like, as we cut through their blackness, but solid 
blackberry jelly. The precipitous sides of the river do not 
seem quite so high as we thought they would; but then the 
Saguenay is wider than we supposed, and they consequently 
suffer in comparison. We felt as if we were in the very Pres- 
ence when we glided into Trinity Bay, and saw the mouth of 
Eternity River disappearing in the fog, and wound around the 
base of cliffs so lofty and stupendous that many of the party 
exclaimed that Cape Eternity and Cape Trinity were the grand- 
est scenes in Nature they had ever witnessed. Masses of va- 
ried-colored rock rose from depths sufficient to float the larg- 
est vessels, and two stern profiles, one above the other, gath- 
ered their brows in awful frowns as we emerged from the 
shadow of their Medusa-like attractions. The sun touched 
the cheeks of the pale northern clouds with an opal blush, 
When the waters of Ha! ha! Bay grew rosy with delight as 


they kissed the lovely shores of the home-like circle that en- 
closed them. We laughed and we prophesied, as we sped 
around to the wharf of St. Alphonse, with its wonderfully- 
extended wooden side-walks, and said, ‘‘ What a beautiful to- 
morrow there will be!’ But when we reached the old stone 
church, in our rapid walk around the town, the blushes had 
died away, the rollers beat heavily on the beach. We 
wrapped our warm shaw]s heroically around us, hurried to go 
on board, and did not have the rain again till we had started 
for Chicoutimi and the North Pole. 

P. S.—Here we are at Chicoutimi, and as the British “ red- 
coats’’ are in sight we will disappear. 

Mary NoRRIs. 
Steamboat, “* St. Saguenay,’’ July 18, 1878. 


TENNESSEE. ° 
INSTITUTES. 


Since my last wirting, successful institutes have been held 
at Winchester and Union City; both were well attended and 
full of interest. It was said,—and with truth too, I think,— 
that the one at Union City was, in many regards, the best ever 
held in the State. More than ninety teachers were in attend- 
ance, and about two hundred school directors. Morning, af- 
ternoon, and evéning, the people crowded the large hall in 
which the meetings were held, giving strong and earnest evi- 
dence of their interest; and this, too, during the warmest days 
of the season. Superintendent Shropshire’s resistless energy 
is worthy of all praise. (It was said that the polar iceberg, 
which was not there, would have been had he anticipated the 
heated spell in time to bid it be on hand!) 

Colonel Trousdale, our State Superintendent, having been 
delayed a few hours in Nashville, his place was filled the first 
day by Prof. Edward S. Joynes, of the Tennessee University, 
In responding to the address of welcome, Professor Joynes 
took occasion to express the feeling of the Tennessee teachers 
toward Doctor Sears, as the agent through whom the Institutes 
have been made so decided a success; and further, to com- 
mend the wisdom, fidelity, and efficiency of Col. Leon Trous- 
dale, our worthy State superintendent, and to express the wish 


that our educational trusts may always be placed in hands as r 


worthy. Among the resolutions of the meeting, one conveyed 
to Doctor Sears an expression of our earnest, hearty thanks. . 

Notably the event of the Union City Institute was an ad- 
dress by the distinguished philosophical educator, Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris, of St. Louis, on ‘‘ The education demanded for indus- 
trial arts and for citizenship.’’ It was unanimously resolved 
that the address of Doctor Harris be embodied in the next re- 
port of our State Superintendent. Thus, fortunately, it will 
reach far beyond the limits of an institute, and have its in- 
fluence. 

We meet here this week; next week at Brownsville. I shall 
send youa word of both. In concluding I will say to the 
friends of universal education among your people, that the 
best results hoped for from this work are already being reached. 

CLARA CONWAY. 

Paris, Tenn., July 15, 1878. 


MINNESOTA. 


The faculty of the University are holding examinations for 
admission in many of the cities and towns of the State, their 
object being to fill up their preparatory high school as much as 
possible before the operation of the resolution of the board of 
regents, cutting off that department, which takes effect next 
year. Many candidates, of both sexes, are presenting them- 
selves, and the result will probably be everything that the fac- 
ulty could wish. 

The president of the Normal School, at Winona, announces 
that the programme in each course of study will hereafter be 
so arranged that graduates of high schools, and others who 
who are fully prepared upon the required academic work, can 
graduate in one year by taking the professional studies only. 
This is along step toward the true work of a normal school. 
The graduates of the school are in demand. The president 
has just received contracts for three,—two ladies and one gen- 
tleman, from the school board of Duluth, making five who 
have taken positions in the schools of that city in the past 

ear. 
; The city of St. Paul is at last considering seriously the con- 
dition of her schools. For several years they have ranked 
very low, and many have thought that their inefficiency was 
largely due to the incompetency of the superintendent. An 
effort is being made, by the best men of the city, to have him 
removed, and a thorough-going, first-class educational man 
elected. Such a course will be to the credit of the capital city. 

In Minneapolis everything is progressive and harmonious, 
under the leadership of Superintendent Tousley. Winona is 
endeavoring to reconcile a difference between the board of ed- 
ucation and the city council, concerning the financial estimate 
for the coming year. The council wish to reduce everything 
twenty per cent., and the board demurs to more than ten. 
Superintendent Dodge, who for seven years has managed the 
schools, has resigned, and returned to his home in Beverly, 


Mass. The best interests of the school, and of the city, de- 
mand that a man of large powers and influence be put in his 
place. 

The country schools are closing their summer terms, and 
everybody is preparing for the harvest. The crops are fine, — 
all above the average, except corn. The weather is hot. 
Professor Cole, of Reading, Mass., was seen, the other day, 


Many of our teachers read with longing of the convention at 
the White Mountains; but the great distance, and reduced 
wages, forbid attendance. Cc. 


woe 


THE PROVINCES, 


There will be a convention of the Roman Catholic Separate 
School Teachers. of Ontario held at the city of Hamilton, on 
the 23d inst., when matters of interest to that branch of the 
profession will be discussed. 

The new School of Practical Science, which is connected 
with the University of Toronto, will be opened on the Ist of 
October prox. Large and commodious buildings, with every 
appliance adapted to lectures of a practical character, have 
been erected by the Provincial Government in the Queen’s 
Park, Toronto, i.djacent to the university. Lectures on the 
subjects of Natural and Physical Science, and Engineering, 
will be given by the professors of these subjects in the univer- 
sity. Diplomas, and also certificates, will be awarded to the 
successful students. This is the only institution of the sortin 
Canada. 

The number of pupils in the Ontario Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, at Belleville, is 253. 

The annual meeting of the Eastern Ontario Educational So- 

ciety will be held at Kingston, Ont., on the 22d, 23d, and 24th 
July, when the president, W. R. Riddell, B.A., LL.B., of the 
Ottawa Normal School, will deliver his inaugural address, 
The Hon. A. Crooks, Minister of Education; Principal Mc- 
Cabe, of Ottawa; D. C. McHenry, B.A., of Coborry, and oth- 
ers interested in the cause of education, will take part. The 
president will give an evening lecture on ‘Some Popular De- 
lusions.”’ 
The semi-centennial celebration of the Acadia College Insti- 
tution at Wolfville, Nova Scotia, took place on the 5th and 6th 
ult. During the past year, 160 pupils have attended the La- 
dies’ Seminary, and 26 young men have presented themselves 
for admission to the college. The alumni oration was delivered 
by Rev. C. Corey, on ‘“* Man’s Perfect Development the Final 
Cause of the Universe.”’ 

The city of Kingston, Ont., is determined to do its utmost to 
improve the condition of the University of Queen’s College. 
An additional endowment of $150,000 is now being subserived, 
by all classes and creeds, and it is expected that at least $40,000 
will be subscribed by Kingstoni.ns. 

The town of Goderich, Ont., pays $3,960 per annum for 
public-school teachers’ salaries, out of a total expenditure 
of $5,461. 

Calvary church, in Montreal, has presented a silver medal, 
for annual competition in the subject of Church History, in 
the Congregational College of British North America. The 
college had seventeen pupils last session. The endowment 
now reaches the sum of $10,500. 

The corner-stone of a large institution for ladies, to be called 
the Alma Ladies’ Methodist Episcopal College, was recently 
laid at St. Thomas, Ont., with appropriate formalities. The 
Minister of Education, Hon. A. Crooks, LL.D., was present, 
and performed the ceremony. x 


CALIFORNIA. 


Times are hard in California. There is a great surplus of 
young women desiring positions as teachers. Eastern lady 
teachers should not go to California unless they have friends 
with whom they can find a home for at least six months. Are 
any teachers wanted in the East? If so, the West can send 
them. 

San Francisco has adopted a new course of study. It is 
simple and condensed, and is a vast improvement on the 
former course. 

During the past two years the experiment was tried, under 
Superintendent Bolander’s regime, of teaching arithmetic and 
grammar without text-books. It wasa failure, and the present 
board has ordered text-books to be used by pupils of all grades 
except the lowest primary grade. 

Four more *‘ incompetent ’’ teachers have been dismissed by 
the San Francisco city board. The millenium has come! 

A company of four teachers, including one plucky lady, 
made the first ascent of Mt. Shosta, this season, on the 10th 
of June. Mt. Shosta is 14,440 feet high, and at this season is 
entirely covered with snow, far down the timber-line. The 
party rode on horseback twelve miles, to the timber-line, 
camped in the snow the first night, and climbed up the peak 
the next day. It took them ten hours of hard climbing to 
reach the summit. All the party, including the two guides, 
were badly snow-burnt, and the lady was confined toa dark 


room for a week. The party consisted of Messrs. Swett, 


going north in search of cool breezes and pleasant shades. 
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Senger, Knowlton, Mrs. Denny, and the guides, Messrs. White 
and Gulloway. 

State, county, and city examinations for applicants de- 
siring to secure certificates, are now held semi-annually, in 
June and November, instead of quarterly, as heretofore. 
Teachers intending to go to California will please make a note 
of this, as no special examinations are allowed by law. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


—The commencement exercises of Hebron Academy oc- 
curred on Wednesday and Thursday of last week, and were 
largely attended. The exercises of Wednesday consisted of an 
original poem by J. F. Moody, A.M., the prineipal, and an ad- 
dress by Hon. Wm. P. Frye. The exercises of the graduating 
class took place on Thursday, consisting of the usual pro- 
gramme on such occasions. IIebron is one of the oldest towns 
of Oxford county. Its surface is exceedingly rough and hilly, 
but it abounds in fine mineral specimens. It is a quiet and 
somewhat out-of-the-way place, but its academy has always 
attracted a large number of students, and has numbered many 
of the most distinguished scholars and statesmen of the State. 
J. F. Moody, A.M., the principal, will leave the school after 
the fall term, to take charge of the academy at North Bridgton. 
His place will. be supplied by Rev. A. C. Herrick, of Freeport, 


a former principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIR 


— Hon. John H. Goodale declines a re-election as superin- 
tendent of the Nashua schools. 

— Lucius M. Hardy, for the past two years principal of the 
Penacook Normal Academy, Fishersville, has accepted a posi- 
tion in St. Mary’s School,—an Episcopal institution at Raleigh, 
North Carolina. We are informed that the trustees of the 
academy have decided to discontinue the school. 

— The State has appropriated $3,000 for the normal school 
at Plymouth. The amount last year was $5,000. The friends 
of the school, at one time, feared that they would not receive 
any amount whatever. 

—The board of education in Dover has reduced the sala- 
ries of the teachers of the high school, and of the primary and 
ungraded schools. It has fixed a standard in the examination 
of teachers, and when they have reached it they are exempt 
from this annual and so much dreaded infliction. 

— Rev. Charles A. Downs, of Lebanon, has been re- 
appointed superintendent of public instruction. 


VERMONT. 


— From a recent report of the anniversary exercises of the 
St. Albans High School, it is seen that the school has attained 
a high position among the best schools of the State. The in- 
struction is evidently thorough, and the discipline good. The 
graduating class numbered twelve, three of whom were ladies, 
and each was heard with great pleasure. After the exhibition 
the class presented Mr. Sandon, the principal, and Miss Bene- 
dict, the preceptress, valuable gifts as tokens of esteem and 
love. Theschool is evidently rising in public favor because of 
its growing worth. 

— What has been said of the St. Albans High School, may 
be said with equal propriety and force of the High School in 
Vergennes. H. H. Ross, the principal, is proving himself em- 
inently qualified for his position, and has already taken a high 
position among the prominent teachers of the State. The 
members of the graduating class gave evidence of their high 
appreciation of Mr. Ross by a rich gift of books. Mr. Ross 
has been very ably assisted, for two or three years, by Miss 
May Dana, a young lady of fine scholarship and rare promise 
as a teacher. 

— Walter E. Howard, late principal of the State Normal 
School at Castleton, has been chosen principal of a normal 
school in Tennessee; and Prof. Judah Dana, principal of the 
Rutland High School for twelve years, succeeds Mr. Howard 
at Castleton. Mr. Dana is one of the best teachers in Vermont, 
a man of large experience, and eminently fitted to teach, coun- 
sel, train, and discipline such as desire to become teachers in 
our public schools. We wish for Mr. Dana public confidence, 
large patronage, and eminent success in his new position. 

— Mr. Oscar Atwood, of Plattsburgh, N. Y., succeeds Mr. 
Dana as principal of the Rutland High School. 

~ -— The Vermont State Teachers’ Association will meet in 
Barre, on the 13th, 14th, and 15th of August. 


VERMONT TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, will be held at Barre, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, August 13, 14, and 15, 1878. 

Tuesday, August 13. 

7.15 p. um. Address of welcome, by Henry Priest, Barre. 

8.00 rp. m. Address by the president of the Association, Prest. 
M. I. Buckham, Burlington. 

Wednesday, August 14, 
9.00 a. mu. Appointment of committees. 


9.30 a. m. “‘ The Teacher’s Power: Its Use and Abuse,”’ by 
A. W. Blair, Montpelier. Discussion. 

11.00 a. m. ‘* Text-books versus Object-Teaching,”’ by S. H. 
Brackett, St. Johnsbury. 

2.00 p. Mm. ‘* Metric System,” by Prof. C. Dole, Northfield. 
Discussion. 

3.15 p. Mm. “‘ The Legislation to be sought for the Benefit of 
our Schools,’”’ by Hon. Edward Conant, Randolph. 

7.30. p. m. ‘* An Eclectic System of school-training desirable 
and practicable,’”’ by Prof. Z. Richards, Washington, D. C. 


Thursday, August 15. 

9.00 A. Mm. Report of the treasurer. Report of the commit- 
tees. Election of officers. 

10.00 a. m. Paper, ‘‘ The Educational Pendulum,” by W. C. 
Crippen, Johnson. 

11.00 a. M. ‘Discipline,’ by I. W. Dunham, Bennington. 

2.00 p. M. Paper, by F. E. Woodruff, Barre. 

3.00 p. m. “Our English Literature as a Study,’’ by Rev. J. 
B. Southworth, Montpelier. 


The Association will be cordially weleomed in Barre. Those 
who are expecting to attend the meetings of the Association 
are requested to apply for entertainment to J. S. Spaulding, 
previous to August 1. Soon after that date cards of introduc- 


tion will be sent to such applicants. 
The railroad companies of the State will extend their usual 


courtesy to those attending the meetings of the Association. 
Rev. M. H. Buckuam,D.D., Burlington, President. 
THOMAS MARTIN, Bradford, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The Upton High School closed July 3, with no special 
examination. A few parents and friends were present, and 
listened to exercises in algebra, Latin, reading, spelling, polit- 
ical economy, ete., which showed that the scholars had made 
marked proficiency. Of the 34 scholars, 19 were neither ab- 
sent nor tardy; the percentage of attendance for the term was 
93; seven were marked over 90 per cent. general average of 
written examination, and 7 were marked 100 per cent. in one 
or more of the term exercises. Mr. 8S. A. Snow, the principal, 
gave a reception to the scholars at the residence of Mr. George 
H. Stoddard, in the evening. The next term will begin Sept. 9th. 


— Professor Sauveur opened his school of languages with a 
large corps of assistant teachers. He counts on 300 pupils, 
many of whom are already on hand, and a large influx is 
expected. 

— The Harvard examinations for women, which closed a 
week ago, were the fifth of the series. 

— Powers’ Institute has now been in active operation for 
about twenty years. During that time it has won a good repu- 
tation among the schools for secondary instruction in the 
State. Its location is pleasant and healthful, enjoying meadow 
and mountain scenery, and quietude. Bernardston is the first 
station north of Greenfield, on the Connecticut river railroad. 
F. E. Stratton, A.M., principal, Mrs. E. C. Genness, assistant. 


— An unknown Philadelphia friend has given Andover Sem- 
inary $25,000. 

— The Waltham school committee have reduced the sala- 
ries of some of the teachers. Salary of the principal of the 
High School is $1,800; sub-master, $1,000; assistant in the 
languages, $750; in mathematics, $650. Salary of grammar 
school principal is $1,400; assistant, $550. Salary of a princi- 
pal for ungraded school for the first year is $400, with an an- 
nual increase of $50, till the maximum salary of $500 is reached ; 
assistant, $300. Salary of an intermediate teacher for the first 
year is $350, with an annual increase of $50 till the maximum 
salary of $500 is reached. Salary of a primary teacher for the 
first year is $300, with an annual increase of $50 till the max- 
imum salary of $500 is reached. Salary of the teacher of 
vocal music is $800. Temporary teachers are to be paid from 
$3.00 to $1.50 per day, according to rank. It will be seen that 
the greatest reductions have been made in the high and gram- 
mar schools. 

— Harvard College has just completed a memorial hall at a 
cost of $360,000. Of her 4,040 alumni living during the prog- 
ress of the work, only 809 contributed. 

— The professors of the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Insti- 
tute held a meeting Saturday, July 13th for organization, fixing 
time and plages for meeting classes. Colonel H. B. Sprague 
of Boston was chosen president and“ treasurer, and President 
Putnam of Boston was elected secretary. In the afternoon, 
at Union Chapel, a public meeting was held, at which time the 
object of the institute was explained, and its conception and de- 
velopment were very eloquently set forth by Colonel Sprague. 
Excellent addresses were made by R. L. Peace of Edgartown, and 
the Rev. Dr. Webster of Boston. A large number of students 
registered their names as members of the institute after the close 
of the meeting, so that it is safe to say that the success of the 
affair is already insured. Thirty-eight lectures and readings 
will be given in connection with the instruction of the school, 
which are free to all the students. Professor Sprague gave 
the first, Friday evening, on “‘ Milton’s Youth.” ‘The regular 
exercises of the school began July 15th. The several depart- 
ments for regular morning drill will each be under the charge 


of a skilled instructor, so that all who wish to combine the study 


of some specialty with the rest and recreation to be had here, 
ean doso. The institute will continue its session six weeks, 

— The new master of the Mather School, Mr Edward South- 
worth, has had ample experience as a teacher in the Boston 
schools, having been, during the past ten years or more, usher 
in the Dwight School, and more recently sub-master in the 
Rice grammar school. Previous to his service in Boston he 
was master of the Coddington grammar school of Quincey. 

— Rev. Phillips Brooks has resigned his trusteeship of Smith 


College. ° 
— Abbott Female Academy at Andover, a modest but most 


worthy member of the academic fraternity, graduated a class 
of eighteen. Among the members were representatives of 
Texas, Florida, and China. 

— Prof. Oliver Stearns, dean of the faculty of the Cambridge 
Divinity School, has offered his resignation, to take effect at the 
close of the present year. Ile has been connected with the 


theological schools for a quarter of a century. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— Hon. H. H. Richardson, of Barrington, is chairman of 
the Senate Committe on Education, and a better man for the 
place could scarcely be found. Business referred to that com- 
mittee will receive prompt and careful attention. 

— Industrial Education is under discussion, in and out of 
Rhode Island politics, but, through a great diversity of views, 
progress is unsatisfactory and results uncertain. 

— President Robinson, of Brown University, has started for 
his regular summer tour in Colorado and the great plains of 


the West. 


CONNECTICUT. 

—A Miss Vassar, niece of Matthew Vassar, founder of 
Vassar College, has been engaged as preceptress at the Suffield 
Institution, in place of Mrs. Smith, who has held the position 
the past two terms. Miss Vassar comes well recommended 
from Hightstown, N. J., where she has been quite successful as 
a high-school teacher. Miss Card’s place is filled by Edward 
Miller, of Southwick, who has taught the last two terms at 
the South street district school. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 


A convention of the educators of the Southern States, for 
the purpose of organizing a Southern Educational Association, 
will be held at Chattanooga, Tenn., August 6, 7, and 8, 1878. 


TUESDAY—EVENING. 
7:30. Welcome Address, by His Honor, T. J. Carlile, Mayor 
of Chattanooga, 
7:45. Response, by Hon. George W. Hill, State Supt. of 
Arkansas. 
8:00. Temporary Organization, and Enrollment of Dele- 
gates. 
8:30. ‘‘ The Educational Situation of the South,’ by B. 
Mallon, Supt. of City Schools, Atlanta, Ga. Discussion. 
WEDNESDAY—FORENOON. 
10:00. Permanent Organization. 
10:15. Enrollment of Members. 
10:30. ‘‘ School Supervision,’ by S. T. Lowry, Supt. of 
Schools, Owensboro, Ky. Discussion. , 
11:15. ‘We Women,” by Miss Clara Conway, of the City 
Schools, Memphis, Tenn., Ky. Discussion. 
12:00. ‘‘ The Study of English,’’ by B. F. Meek, of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. Discussion. 
AFTERNOON, 
2:45. Enrollment of Members. 
3:00. ‘‘ Elementary Schools,’’ by D. P. Hurley, president of 
Masonic Female Institute, Maryville, Tenn. Discussion. 
3:45. ‘ Industrial Education as Related to the Material De- 
velopment of the South,’’ by Prof. O. D. Smith, Auburn, Ala. 
Discussion. 

430. ‘‘ Text-books and Methods of Instruction in English as 
Studied in Colleges and Universities,’”” by James M. Garnett, 
principal of St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. Discussion. 

EVENING. 

8:00. ‘* The Southern Educational Needs,’’ by Hon. H. A. M. 
Henderson, State Supt. of Kentucky. Discussion. 

THURSDAY—FORENOON. 
10:15. Enrollment of Members. 
10:30. ‘* Woman as a Teacher,’ by J. M. Fish, Superintend- 
ent of City Schools, Little Rock, Ark. Discussion. 
11:15. ** The Teacher the Chief Factor in the Product of a 
Good School,’’ by George A. Chase, principal of the Female 
High School, Louisville, Ky. Discussion. 

12:00. ‘‘ Utility and Intellectual Development in Education,’’ 
by Prof. E. R. Dickson, Mobile, Ala. Discussion. 

AFTERNOON. 

3:00. Excursions will be made during the afternoon to the 

*‘cloud-capped Lookout Mountain,” and other places of local 


and historical interest, 
EVENING. 


8:00, ‘‘ How Shall we Improve the School System of the 
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Southern States ?” All the State Superintendents, and many 
disiinguished educators, have been invited to be present and 
take part in the discussion of the above question. 

9:00. Social Reunion, and adjournment. 


All educators, teachers, and friends of education have a cor- 
dial invitation to be present at this convention, the chief ob- 
ject of which is the organization of a Southern Educational 
Association. 

Since all the persons whose names appear on the programme 
cheerfully complied with a request to prepare papers for this 
meeting, a formal call over the signatures of a self-constituted 
committee is considered unnecessary. 

Chattanooga was selected on account of its central location. 
While there, we shall enjoy the society of that people whose 
reputation for hospitality is proverbial. 

Prof. H. D. Wyatt, Supt. of the City Schools, Chattanooga, 
writes that hotels will entertain at reduced rates, and that ar- 
rangements will be made for the accommodation of a large del- 
egation. 

All persons East, West, North, and South, who are in favor 
of a broad system of free schools, and who are opposed to ig- 
norance and crime, are urgently called upon to summon every 
effort within their power to make this the largest and most im- 
portant educational gathering that ever assembled in the 
South. ‘* We must educate or we must perish.’’ 

For further information address either of the State Superin- 
tendents of the Southern States, or 

' T. C. H. Vance, Carlisle, Ky. 


Ou10.—School authorities are reducing the salaries of teach- 
ers. Professor Yarnell, of Barnesville, has his salary reduced 
from $1,200 to $1,100. The salaries of teachers at Bellaire 
have also been reduced. In the country schools many districts 
have teachers for the coming year at the paltry sum of $1.25 
per day. If school authorities persist in this direction, it were 
better to close many of the schools altogether, for good teach- 
ers cannot be had for such salaries, and poor teachers are dear 
at any price. It may be well and necessary to retrench, but 
our authorities are beginning in an improper way. It were 
better to have a less number of days of good schools than so 
much time wasted in inferior schools. VIDEo. 

— The annual report of Alston Ellis, superintendent of the 
Hamilton public schools, will show, with other interesting 
statistics, the principal items of attendance for the school 


years ending June 30, 1877, and June 30, 1878, as follows: 
1877. 1878. 


Whole number enrolled, . 1,762 1,907 
Average daily attendance, . é - 1,34 1,481 
Number of cases of tardiness, . é é 2,010 1,790 
Cost of tuition, based on daily attendance, . $15.10 $13.90 
Per cent. of daily attendance on whole num- 

Number enrolled in German-English classes, 710 752 
Number enrolled in colored school, ‘ " 53 59 


IowA.—The Summer School of Prof. Henry Cohn, opened 
July 9, at Grinnell, in the buildings of Lowa College, is already 
a splendid success. A dozen Western States are represented 
by those in attendance the past week, and “‘more States to 
hear from”’ the second week. A considerable number sent 
notice that they could not be in at the beginning, but about 
seventy made their appearance, and the total bids fair to reach 
ahundred. This, considering the fact that the school is es- 
tablished in the heart of the continent, more than a thousand 
miles from the literary centers where we expect such enter- 
prises to be best sustained, speaks volumes for the school it- 
self, its enterprising and skillful projector, and the intelligence 
of Western people. Another year, doubtless, it will double or 
triple its numbers, and Professor Cohn’s intention to add the 
teaching of other languages, both ancient and modern, will be 
altogether easy of fulfillment. We learn from Iowa that the 
greatest enthusiasm prevails among both teachers and pupils, 
and that it is attracting interest and inquiry as to the ‘ Nat- 
ural Method,”’ far beyond the circle of its immediate operations. 

Madame Nolte, of Davenport, an accomplished German kin- 
dergartner, has been added to the corps of instruction for be- 
ginners in German. The second week, classes for children in 
German will be formed. As is the case at Dr. Sauveur’s kin- 
dred institution at Amherst, a great variety of occupations in 
life, as well as a large number of places of residence, widely 
scattered, is represented among those attending at Grinnell. 
Professor Cofin’s success, his first Western season, is quite as 
remarkable as Dr. Sauveur’s first summer at Plymouth, 
N. H., if not more so. A Summer School of Music, — Profes- 
sor Kimball, director of the Iowa College Conservatory, instru- 
mental music, and Mr. Iott, of Boston and Grand Rapids, 
Mich., vocalist,—is opening at Grinnell, finely. * 


MICHIGAN.—The president of Michigan University has had 
his salary reduced to salaries of all the profes- 


sors have-been reduced from $2500 to $2200. 


Texas. — The twenty-sixth annual session of the Chappell 
Hill Female College, at Chappell Hill, Texas, begins Sept. 2, 
1878. Rev. E. D. Pitts, D.D., is the president. The curricu- 
lum in all departments is equivalent to that of the oldest and 
best female colleges. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC ON THE UNITARY SYSTEM. In- 
tended as an introductory text-book to Hamblin Smith’s 
Arithmetic. By Thomas Kirkland, M.A., Science-master 
Normal School, Toronto, Ont., and William Scott, B,A., 
head-master of the Model School for Ontario. Toronto, Ont.: 
Adam Miller & Co.; New York: E. Steiger. Price 25 cents. 
This book, based upon what is known as the unitary 

system, which is defined as a method of solving problems, in- 
dependently of rules, by reasoning out each step of the solu- 
tion from some previous one, until by a series of deductions 
the result sought is obtained. This system is already adopted 
in the mathematical teaching in most of the best schools. The 
arrangement of this elementary treatise is excellent, and the 
oral exercises and rules are wisely stated. 


Boise's Homer’s The First Six Books of Homer's 
Iliad; with Explanatory Notes, and References to the 
Grammars of Goodwin and Hadley. A new edition, with 
Notes revised and largely rewritten. By James R. Boise, 
Ph.D, Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co.; 1878. 


No classical work has ever come before us for examination 
which has afforded higher gratification than has this edition of 
the Iliad, The first noticeable feature of excellence that the 
work possesses, is its remarkably large and clear typograph- 
ical dress,—a feature which we mentioned with commendation, 
two years ago, when noticing Professor Allen’s Medea of Eu- 
ripides, We hope that no publisher of any Greek author will 
hereafter recede from the advanced stand taken in the pub- 
lishing of these works, in respect to the size of the type used. 
In this respect they are absolutely faultless, and leave nothing 
to be desired. 

This new edition of the first six books of the Iliad was 
called for by the progress which has been made in Homeric 
studies within the last few years. A new and more perfect 
text, chiefly that of J. U. Faesi, revised by F. R. Franke, has 
been substituted for that of Dindorf. The notes on the first 
three books have been entirely rewritten, and those on the last 
three have been carefully revised. The object of the notes is 
to render such assistance, chiefly grammatical, as the learner 
most needs, and to cultivate the habit of critical study. As the 
work is intended especially for beginners in the Epic dialect, the 
references to the twogrammars now in general use (Goodwin’s 
and Hadley’s) are at first very numerous. On difficult and 
disputed points an effort is made to give the most approved 
opinions, not in the form of dogmatic and positive statements, 
but in such a way as to accustom the learner to balance evi- 
dence and think for himself. Often diverse and conflicting 
opinions of the most critical commentators are cited. 

To avoid the perplexity which every student meets in trans- 
lating Homer into English, in respect to the form to be given 
to the proper names, Greek names for Greek divinities are 
given in Roman letters in the form which approximates nearest 
to the Greek; e. g., Zeus for Jupiter; Poseidon, or Posidon, for 
Neptune; Ares for Mars; etc. An excellent map of the plain 
of Troy accompanies the work, showing all the points of inter- 
est that are mentioned in the story. 

Ilere are the first two lines of the Greek text, with the notes 
on them. The text is here set in type one size smaller than 
that used in the book, and the Greek in the notes is somewhat 
smaller, but in bold-face type. 

Mijvw Gede, ’ 
ovdousryy, i) ’ Ayawig adye’ EOnxer. 
Vv. 1-7.—IntTrRopucTion. The wrath of Achilles, in its 


origin and consequences, the connecting idea of the entire 
lliad. Cf. Smith’s History of Greece, Ch. LL., § 7, p. 23. 

1. Myrw: cf. memorem iram, Verg. Ain. I. 4. — Gea: yoe. 
Vergil begins his invocation of the muse with 8th v. of the 
Zn. Homer invokes the muses (but without mentioning the 
number (in B. IL. v. 484. The number nine is first given in the 
Odyssey, B. XXLV. v. 60,—a passage which Cr. considers an in- 
terpolation; others accept it as genuine. The names of the 
nine muses are first given by Hesiod, Theog. v. 76.—I]jAjiadew : 
son of Peleus; declens. G. § 39, gen. sing.; H. 136 D, b, 2; 
synizesis, G. § 10; H. 37.— Ayihijos, w. ; one 4, metri 
gratia, for’ AyAijog : declens. G. § 59, 3; H. 189 D. 


DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE ; being a Comprehen- 
sive Guide to English Authors and their Works. By W. 
Davenport Adams. Second edition. New York : Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin. London, Paris, and New York. 


This work is one of great value to all students of English 
literature, and will meet the wants of all classes of culture and 
intelligence, who are desirous of understanding and of enjoy- 
ing all they read, but have not at hand libraries of reference 
books toassist them. It is a marvel of condensation and com- 
prehensiveness, and supplies the needs of those who are anx- 
ious to get at the salient particulars appertaining to authors 
and their works. The design of Mr. Adams seems to have 
been to make a book of reference rather than of criticism, a 
presentation of facts rather than opinions,—and yet we find it 
intensely interesting. Every page we have examined has given 
us intellectual enjoyment and pleasure, as well as important 
information. 

Some of the features may be briefly stated, for the benefit of 
our intelligent readers. All the prominent facts appertaining 
to writers, of special interest to the student and general 
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reader, are included, such as dates of birth of authors, and, in 

case of deceased writers, the time of death; titles of leading 

works and dates of production; notices of standard biography 

and criticism, and, in numerous instances, critical extracts 

illustrative of their distinctive characteristics; the titles of 
chief poems, essays, plays, and novels in the language are re- 

corded; also works of philosophy, science, and belles lettres, 

including many curious single productions. 

The noms de plume, assumed by literary persons are given 
and explained, —an exceedingly valuable and interesting fea- 
ture. Space is given to familiar quotations, phrases, and prov- 
erbs, so arranged as to be readily found by using their first 
striking word. Characters in poetry and prose are largely in- 
dexed, and frequent illustrative quotations appended. The 
most celebrated poems, songs, and ballads are given by title, 
and also by their first lines. References are made to transla- 
tions of foreign authors, of all times and conntries. The most 
prominent libraries are noted, and also of societies connected 
with English literature. The various kinds of literature are 
clearly defined, such as epics, odes, masques, mysteries, etc. 

Special articles are introduced upon the drama, newspapers, 
novels, and poetry, with a view to aid the reader in system- 
atizing and classification, Such a work, the labor of years of 
study and toil, deserves a hearty reception, and both author 
and publishers merit a reward which an extended and remu- 
nerative sale of this book should have. To the lover of Eng- 
lish literature, after the Bible and Dictionary, such a book as 
this should be their library companion. It is beautifully got- 
ten up in clear type and substantial binding, convenient in 
size, and contains 708 pages of square octavo, and arranged in 
alphabetical order. 


Bascom’s COMPARATIVE PsycuoLoagy. New York: G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons. Price $1.75, 

Although the motive of the author seems to be a laudable 
one, it may be doubted whether the book itself will accomplish 
anything. The best part, and the only part that is really tell- 
ing, is the page or so devoted to exploding the absurd con- 
ception of secondary forces, that go on their way independent 
of their creator. There is nothing original in the book, so far 
as physiology is concerned, and any one wishing to acquaint 
himself with ‘Mental Physiology’? would do better to look 
elsewhere ; while any one already familiar with that subject 
would find many quotations from the common English author- 
ities, as well as much that is quoted in the words of Mr. Bas- 
com,—and he will find little else. The metaphysician would 
be no gainer for wading through these turgid pages; and the 
beginner in philosophy being a ‘‘ dualist’? by nature, would 
be only confirmed in his prejudices by reading the book, if he 
understood it at all. 

The author has selected his quotations with good judgment, 
but his style is so labored and his argument so hazy, that the 
reasoning of his adversaries remains much more c’early fixed 
on the mind than his refutation of their errors; notably in 
the case of ‘‘ unconscious cerebration,’”’ the author attempts 
by mere assertion to controvert a very well-established doc- 
trine. He is on dangerous ground in asserting that instinct 
has in every case an organic basis. If instinct, why not reason? 


HAND-BookK OF PUNCTUATION; with instructions for Capital- 
ization, Letter-writing, and Proof-reading. By W. J. 
Crocker, A.M. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. Price 60c. 


Among good writers the matter of punctuation is one of the 
most difficult and least understood portions of composition. 
Any book that renders familiar the system of punctuating of 
sentences, based upon the usage of the best writers, does good 
service to that scholarship which is embodied in the literature 
of the day. Mr. Crocker has, in this valuable little manual, 
stated clearly the general rules which are recognized by most 
writers of elegant English; and by illustrations taken from 
the best English classics, has shown some of the differences in 
usage that exist among the best of writers. Special adapta- 
tion has been sought by the author to the teaching of English 
composition in our schools, and wise and practical suggestion 
are made, which will make this hand-book an indispensable 
one in the library of the educator. 


HISTORICAL COURSE FOR Scnoo;s: Iistory of European Col- 
onies. By Edward J. Payne, M.A., Fellow of University Col- 
lege, Oxford, Eng. London: Macmillan & Co. Price $1.50. 


This work is intended especially for European students, and 
treats of Europe, beyond the seas, of America, Australia, 
South Africa, and other places where European communities 
have grown up as off-shoots or colonies at different periods 
within the last four hundred years. It is written with grea 
care, and contains just the accurate information which is use- 
ful for historical students and the general reader. The thir- 
teen admirable maps greatly enhance the value of the work. 
A comprehensive index of topics renders the reference to th 
events, elaborated in the text, easy and convenient. The rapid 
development of these new centers of English civilization, ren- 
ders this compact and concise record of growth and present 


condition of value and profit to every historical student in all 

rtions of the world. Probably no publishing house furnishes 

ks of more practical value for students than Macmillan 

& Co. The American branch, at 22 Bond street, New York, 
has all these publications, 
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AUGUST MAGAZINES. 


— Lippincott’s Magazine.— ‘‘ Along the 
Danube,” by Edward King, is the opening 
paper of Lippincott’s Magazine for August, 
and both text and illustrations are spirited and 
lively. Edward H. Knight, one of our com- 
missioners to the Paris Exposition, and amem- 
ber of the jury on machinery, gives an illus- 
trated paper on the buildings and grounds, 
with suggestive comparisons between Paris and 
Philadelphia. A much livelier article, and one 
better suited to the present temperature, is 
‘*A Welsh Watering-Place,’’ by Wirt Sikes; 
but the gem of the number is “ The British 
Soldier,”” by Henry James, Jr., in which the 
exquisite irony and delicate powers of the 
writer are employed on a most attractive 
theme. ‘‘Sambo: a Man and a Brother,”’ by 
S. A. Shields, contains some pictures of negro 
character from personal observation, which 
cannot fail to be read with interest. Mrs. 
Hooper sketches the career of the Empress 
Eugenie with much animation and causticity; 
and Mrs. Howland gives an account of the new 
system of Musical Notation. There is astriking 
story in the number, entitled ‘“‘ A Saxon God,” 
and the new serial, *‘ Through Winding Ways,” 
shows a careful study of life, with a geniality 
of tone that is especially charming There are 
other good things in the number, which is 
almost wholly of a light character, suitable for 
the month. 

— The Catholic World for August is bright 
as the month itself, yet contains articles that 
are especially timely and strong. Mr. Ewer, 
the well-known Protestant-Episcopal minister, 
who has recently been discoursing on ‘ Cath- 
olic Truth and Protestant Error,” is the sub- 
ject of the leading article, which takes up and 
expounds the Catholic doctrine and Church as 
opposed to Dr. Ewer’s Catholic Church and 
doctrine. 

— The July-August number of The Western 
has the following contents: ‘* Money,’’ by 
Robert Moore; “A Practical View of High 
Art,” J.M. Tracy; “Solitude,” L. J. Block; 
‘Latin Pronunciation,” E. H. Twining; 
‘“‘ Henry VL,” A. E. Kroeger; ‘‘ Homes for the 
People,” C. E. Illsley; “* Killed by a Telegraph 
Wire,’”’ Reuel Gabriel; ‘* Rufus Choate,” S. 
W. McCall; ‘‘Shakesperiana in the Public 
School Library,’’ F. M. Crunden; Book Re- 
views, Current Notes, Noticeable Articles in 
the Magazines and Reviews. The Western is 
edited by H. H. Morgan, and published by G. 
I. Jones & Co., St. Louis, Mo., at $3.00 per 
annum. 

— The new Magazine of Art, published in 
London, Paris, and New York, by Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin, seems fitted to fulfill a worthy 
mission. This publication, which is issued at 
the low rate of $3.00 annual subscription, 
comes within the reach of a numerons class to 
whom fine-art periodicals generally are unat- 
tainable. It deals with themes of art which 
are of general interest, and is well provided 
with wood engravings. 


PAMPHLETS, ETC., RECEIVED. 
The Atlantic Monthly for August, 1878, Houghton, 
O.gool & Co., Boston. 
Harper’s Monthly, Aug., 1878. Harper & Bros., N.Y. 
Scribner’s Monthly for Aug., 1878. Scribner & Co., N.Y. 
St. Nicholas (monthly), Aug., 1878. Scribner & Co., 
New York. 
The Eclectic Magazine (monthly), August, 1878. E. R. 
zine (monthly), August, 1878. J. B 
neott’s mon 1878. . 
ppincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
Natioual Sunday-School Teacher (monthly), Aug., 1878. 
Alama, and Lyon Pab. Co.,Chivago, ILL. 
+ Schou! Journal, July, 1878. W.A. Bell, tor 
and Publisuer, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ungerford Collegiate 


logue of Institute, 1877-8. 
Fourth Annual Report of the Lake View High School. 
Lake View, Lil. 


e 

The Educational NewsGleaner, and Advertiser. L. 
W. Applegate. Fredonia, N. Y. 

logical Journal and Science of Health. 8. R. 

Wells and Co., X. Y. 

The Laws of Life anil Journal of Health. Fanny B. 
Johnson, e litor, Dansville. N. Y. 

Nature; a weekly illustrated journal of Science. Mac- 
millan & Co., N. Y 


Volume IL commences with Sept. No. 


“GOOD TIMES,’’ 
An original monthly magazines of Declamations, Dia- 
logues, Recitation, &c., for Schools, Societies, &c. &., 
$1.00 per year ; Single numbers, 15 cents. Address 
p T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
180 , 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
LATE PUBLICATIONS. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Auxilia Vergiliana; or, First ey in Latin Prosody. 12° J. M. Whiton. Ginn & Heath. 20 
Introduction to the Study of the Rhythmic and Metric of} pn. 7 H. Schmidt. “ “ 2 50 
the Classical Languages. Ed. by J. W. White. 8vo. decane 
First Six Books of Homer's Iliad. New ed. 261 pp. James R. Boise. 8. C. Griggs & Co. 1 


One Hundred Choice Selections,—No. 14. New ed. 12mo. P. Garrett. 
Readings and Recitations,—No. 7. 12mo, 144 pp., paper. 

Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam. 8vo, 470 pp. Mrs. ee. 
Artists and Arabs; or, Sketching in Sunshine. Ll. 12mo, Henry Blackburn. 


The Catskill Mountain Guide for 1878. - - 
Familiar Letters from Euro 12mo, 392 pp. 

Prince of Wales, Tour in India. 12mo, 579 pp. - 
In the Wilderness, 18:0, 176 pp. - - 


James River Tourist. Maps and ill. 12mo, 53 pp., paper. W.D, Chesterman. West, Johnson & Co. 


The Kansas Handbook. With =. 18mo, 112 pp. 
Picturesque Normandy. 12mo, 288 p 


Sket hes Abroad with Pen and Pensil, Tourists’ ed. 16mo. F. O. (. Darley. 


Yachting in High Latitudes. 12mo, 284 pp. - - 
The Students’ Common Place Book. 4to, 500 pp. 
Poems of Consolation. 4to, full gilt. - - - 
True Succeas in Life. - - - 

Formation of Religious Opinions. 12mo. 
Natural Philosophy for Young Children. - - 
The Elements of Bookkeeping. — - - - 
Manual of Chemistry. 13mo, 1000 pp. - - 
The Home Guide. 8vo, 423 pp. Subscription. 
Year Book of Education for 1878. Large 8vo, 426 pp. 


The Ethics of Positivism. A Critical Study. 12mo, 327 pp. 


Sequel to Essays.’’ 12mo, 102 pp. 


A Treatise on the Separate Property of Married Women. J.C. Wells. 
- Miss Grant. G. W. Carleton & Co. 
‘ 


Once and Forever. A Novel. Paper. - - 
Stratagems and Conspiracies to Detraud Life Ins. Cos. 
Handbook of Mt. Desert. - - 
Chas. Wesley as Seen in his Less and Finer Poems. 


P. Garrett & Co. -30; 

Jesse Haney & Co. 

Henry Holt & Co. 

Estes & Lauriat. 

Van Loan & Van Gorden. 
C. C. Felton. Estes & Lauriat. 
Dr. W. H. Russell. R. Worthington. 

- Chas. D. Warner. Houghton, ood & Co. 


Com 


RESS SSSS 


J. 8. Boughton. 
Henry Blackburn. Estes & Lauriat. 
‘ 
Ear! of Dufferin. R. Worthington. 
- Henry J. Fox, A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


“ “ “ 


- Ray Palmer. 
Cloxton, Remsen & H. 
Joseph H. Palmer. Sheldon & Co. 
- Henry Watts, Henry C, Lea. 
J. Fairbanks & Co. $2 
Kiddle & Schem. E. Steiger. $1 
Chas P. Somerby. 
ae ‘ 


Robert Clarke & Co. 
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Chas E. Townsend. 


A. Williams & Co. 
Bird. R. Worthington. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


In THE JouRNAL of July 4, W. H. Thomp- 
son & Co., 235 Washington street, Boston, an- 
nounced the ‘ American Housekeepers’ Scale.’ 
We were one of the many who were induced 
to obtain one of them, and we find, by actual 
use, that it is the most convenient scale we 
have ever used. It is simple, accurate, and 
cheap (only $1.50), three most important 
points of excellence. For family use, in put- 
ting up preserves, cooking, and also for testing 
grocers’ and butchers’ packages, it will pay for 
itself in one month. Persons out of employ- 
ment will find this Scale the thing that will 


sell, and pay them good salaries during the 
summer vacation. Everybody that examines 
it will want it. Address W. H. Thompson & 
Co., 235 Washington street, Boston. 


By reference to the announcement in an- 
other column, our Western readers will learn 
that Prof. S. S. Hamill, of Jacksonville, IIl., is 
to remove his school to Chicago, Ill. Mr. 
Hamill’s success has been very remarkable, 
both as a teacher and as an author on elocu- 
tion. His present summer class at Jackson- 


ville numbers sixty pupils, and he is regarded 
as one of the most successful teachers of this 
artin the country. We congratulate him on 
his flattering prospects in Chicago. 


Anti-Fat Chemically Examined. 
The analytical chemist, W. B. DrakRr, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., recently analysed Allan’s Anti- 
Fat, and gave the following 


CERTIFICATE. 

I have subjected Allan’s Anti-Fat to chemical analy- 
sis, examined the process of its manufacture, and can 
truly say that the ingredients of which it is composed 
are entirely vegetable, and cannot but act favorably 
upon the system, and it is well calculated to attain the 
object for which it is intended. 

W. B. DRAKE, Chemist. 

Sold by all druggists. 


Music TEACHERS and students wishing a 
thorough musical education at moderate ex- 
pense should address, with stamp, J. 
Cooper ,Edinboro, Pa. 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘‘ Post- 
free’’ on receipt of half retail price. 


A. S. CLARKE, 
‘ DEALER IN 
NEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application, 


FOOD CURE. 


A System of the Application of Food Elements 
to overcome Mental and Physical 
Debility. 

A PAMPHLET OF 76 PAGES, 

BY VIRGIL W. BLANCHARD, M.D., 
Showing the relations of Food to 


PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
CHRONIC DISEASE, 
FATIGUE AND SLEEP, 
MENTAL DYSPEPSIA, 
INSANITY, 
A ot’ sub Sent, » on of 
BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 
180 27 Union Square, N. Y. 


$5 10 $20 Go., Portiand, Me. 


DIRECTORY. 


DIRECTORY. A guide for those having children 
to educate; gives information of best Schools. Sent 
free for this purpose, on receipt of three 3-cent stamps. 
To all others, 50 cents. (Copies to be had at the Office 
of the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS, 16 
Hawley St., Boston.) 155 


COLLEGES. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 61st 

year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 

19. In resources, among the best in the country. Clas- 

sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. E ig ht Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 
D. PATTEN. 52 az 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAs.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
Champaign, Ill. J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCEs, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS, 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catal 
etc., address the President, F. MAGoun, 4 


ONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, Il. Corre- 
spond with J.C. Hurcnison, Vice-Pres’t. 180 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
Li logue, etc., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWs. 
§ YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the following departments in 
cection: College of Liberal Arts—E. 6. aven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G.¥F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, aud Wood-Carving. REv. DAvip H. MoorE, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH. 
B NIC INSTITUTE, Scientific Department, Ad- 
ress D. H. CocHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof, 
E. R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston, 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medica] Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C.O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


PREPARATORY. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams, Prepares boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. DIMMOcK, LL.D. 


Beda ACADEM Y, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 


Classical and Scientific. J. 8. SPAULDING, Princ, 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 
Cal. Rev. DAvip McCLURE, Ph.D., Prine. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 2%9—265 

J Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. ll 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 

R. I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 

tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers, Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catal 
address Mowry: & GOFF, Principals. 130 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
7 Boarding School for both sexes, Expenses moderate, 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal, 80zz 


GF Commerciat ACADEM Musical Institute, and 


Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
rincipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842, Prepares 
Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLs, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITU TE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuCKLYN, A M. 


Pre ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address G. H. COFFIN, Princ. 


YT. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply toH. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


(ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
Scientific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
gd equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 az 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


4 For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER Situ, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5522 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER, 
Next entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 55 zz 


IESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to college 
work. All departments in charge of experienced 
"Tibraries, Cabinets, and oth 
raries, Cabinets, and other appliances 
requirements of a liberal education. 
6,000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi- 


A, | gent students. 


For Catalogues or additional information address the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE, Williamstown, Berk- 
shire Co., Mass. 162 tf 


LAW SCHOOL. course two years. 

Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 

ears. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
f. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 

ADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 

est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
Miss ANNIE E, JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, 
For YounG LADIEs. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


GALS TT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 


» Mass. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HyDE, Principal. 5A zz 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. .- 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
( For Ladies only. 
For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


_ KINDERGARTENS. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 

DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in Norma/l,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 


[BEA SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior. . C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 


a Suen COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 


E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Leban. 
I N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union’ 
IRAM ORCUTT, A.M., cipal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 


EATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
FALL TERM BEGAN SEPT. 12. 


For catalogu ELLEN 
‘or containing terms, apply to 


HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOR 

1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 
TEN, will begin on Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For particu- 
lars, apply to Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Princtpal, or H. 
B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 165 z 


American Kindergarten, 


33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Nineteenth Year begins Sept. 15th. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 
Normal School for Mothers and Teachers 
reopens Oct. 2d. General Depot for Kindergarten Ma- 
terial, 812 Broadway, near 1ith St. 


ALLCUT’S NUMERAL CARDS, used 

in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 

price: No. 1,5 cts.; No. 2,4.cts. Samples sent on a 
cation. Address Toompson, BRownN & Co., 23 Haw: 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


‘WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
Pp red to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
pd Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. Our new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
Address all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 153 22 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science, = 

Carey’s Unity of Law, 

Carey’s Prin. of Secial Science, 3 vols., 1 

Smith’s Manual of Political Economy, 1 

Syme’s Industrial Science, 2. 
1 
1 


ilson’s Political Economy, 
Wills Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 

Thomeon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 

Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 

Menderson’s Test-W ords in Eng. Orthog., &c. 

ABRAM BROWN, 4gt., T. T. BAILEY, Agi., 


56 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., Boston. 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 
by J. ZITELLA COCKE. 12mo, cloth........ $1.50 


Send for Catalogue. 149 zz 


PROGRESSIOMETRE } weachers. 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 
honors, prizes, privileges, etc., for improvement. 
Unlike the ordinary awards for rank attained, which 
incite only a few leading pupils, this method stimulates 
all, and utilizes the “love of apprebation”’ of the aver- 

scholar. It gives equal chance to every grade of 
ability, and invariably rewards effort. Price 50 cents, 
SOUVENIR PUBLISHING CoO., 9 Bible House, New 
York. 130 tf 


EW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston, 


For circular or information, address F. B. Snow. 


Multum in Parve; Pro Bene Publice. 


Ripe Educational Works 


— on — 


PENMANSHIP, 
By an Experienced Teacher, Author, and Penman. 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1878-9. 


1. Elisworth’s Reversible Writing and 
Charts. For Primary Schools and Writing 
ments, 2 numbers each, $1.00. 

2. Ellsworth’s Reversible Writing Books. Complete 
in Five Numbers, and a Tracing k. For Primary 
and Grammar grades. Each book contains a full- 
Hinged Blotter, jointed to the cover. Per dozen, $1.20. 

3. Ellsworth’s Reversible Practice Paper, 12 sheets 
united. Three patterns,to match any ed Writing 
Book. Per dozen, 75 cents. 

4. Ellsworth’s Reversible Blank Composition and Gen- 
eral Exercise Book. For all Dictation School Exer- 
— with Model Alphabet. Stiff covers. Per dozen, 


$1.00, 

5. Elisworth’s Reversible Blank Drawing Book. In- 
terleaved,—Suited to a System of Drawing. 

6. Ellsworth’s Reversible Examination . Two 
sizes. No. 1,7x9; No. 2, 8x104%4. Adapted to written 
examinations in any branch, for uniformity and pres- 
ervation. 12 sheets united and detachable. No. 1, 75 
cents per dozen; No. 2, $1.00 per dozen. 

7. Ellsworth’s Essential Penmanship. A Complete 
Guide for Learners and Teachers. 12mo, 112 pages 
profusely illustrated with cuts and copies. A Standard 
of Instruction. 75 cents. 

These Works are now ready. Send price above for 
samples ; or, the Reversible Circular giving 22 strong 
reasons why these Writing Books are better for schools 
than any competing series. Address 

H. W. ELLSWORTH, 
Author and Publisher, 
39 and 41 Chambers St., New York, 
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ENCLISH CLASSICS. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN JULY, 


Qutlines for the Study of English Classics, 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL. 


This book will contain the articles which have from 
time to time appeared in the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION 
revised by the author, with an INTRODUCTION O 
TEACHING ENGLISH LITERATURE, and much 
additional material. Designed as a practical guide for 
Teachers and Students of English Literature. For 
particulars address 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 

169 16 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


Volume II. commences with Oct. No. 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


TERMS (in advanee): $1.00 per year ; Single numbers 
15 cents. Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
166 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


To those who Teach Primary Arithmetic. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 


1. FIRST STEPS AMONG FIGURES. 


A Drill-book in the Fundamental Rules of Arithmetic. By LEVI 
N. BEEBE. 16mo, Cloth. Pupils’ Edition, 35 cents; Teachers’ 
Edition (which includes the Pupils’ Edition), $1.00. 


The aim of this work is to give so much practice as to fix each method in the 

upil’s mind, rather than to deal with the philosophy of each operation. 
believed that this book contains more than twice as many problems as any other 
work of the kind. In each new operation, the first examples are very easy, and 
The first part of the work is devoted to what 
is known as the Grube Method, but teachers who prefer may omit the schedules, 
and postpone the problems in Multiplication and Division, until those in Addition 


the increase in difficulty is gradual. 


and Subtraction have been mastered. 


“The work as a whole, and especially in its suggestions to teachers, and in the ——, 
variety, fitness, and arrangement of the examples, seems to me quite in advance of any other o 
the kind that I have examined.” —Pro/f. A. N. Husted, Albany State Normal School. 


2. A WORK IN NUMBER, 


For Junior Classes in Graded Schools. By MARTHA ROBE, Teacher 
of Methods, and Superintendent of the School of Practice 
in the State Normal and Training Schools, Cort- 
land, N.Y. 16mo, Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


The purpose of this work is to put into the hands of our pupils in the Junior 
Grades, ‘chon which shall contain just what we feel they need, and nothing 
more, The plan of this work for the pupil is based upon,— 


lL. Simplicity of work. 


2. Previous knowledge of work in number. 
3. Dependence of one subject upon another. 
4. That the pupils shall make all the calculations, and give all the 


terms used, so far as possible. 


“ We have used the book for nearly a year, and find that the abundant provisions for class- 
work and ¢lass-drill have produced more independent and accurate work on the part of the 
Prlncipet ss was secured by any other work that we had obtained. 


of Cortland State Normal School. 


GS New editions of the above sent post-paid on receipt of the price. 
DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 


It is 


—James H. Hoose, Ph.D. 


‘SUOT 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 2 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to - : 
ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 zz Wellesley, Mass. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Much interest has been awakened among Teachers by 
the publication of a New Methed with English, 
so condensed that it is presented in a few pages, so com- 
plete that with a few references to any Grammar it 
embraces to a knowledge of Eng- 
lish, including Synthesis, or Composition ; Elocution, 
Eonmenship ete.; Analysis of Letters, Syllables, 
Words, an Sentences ; Parsing in four ways, and Crit- 
iciam,— the whole constituting an Englis 
Exercise which a child can soon learn and apply. 

The author, JAs. P. Hoyt, A.M., Pop of Acad- 
emy,Newtown, Conn., bas transferred the right of publi- 
cation to the undersigned, who will soon issue a fourth 
edition, revised and impreved. In the meantime, 
Teachers and Committees, and all interested in teach- 
ing this difficult but most important study, are invited 
to send for and use in schools or classes copies of the 
Third Edition, which has already been introduced into 
several cities and towns, and has met, in the few months 
since its publication, a cordial welcome, filling a gap in 
our educational system hitherto unfilled. 

The price is 10 cents per copy ; $1.00 per dozen copies, 
and $5.00 per hundred copies. 

Address the Publisher, T. W. BICKNELL, 

153 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


Three Things 


That are absolutely necessary in the School-room : 


A GOOD BLACKBOARD, 
A GOOD CRAYON, 
A GOOD ERASER. 

Our full-proof ALCOHOL SLATING insures the first ; 
the GLOBE DusTLEss CRAYON is the second ; and the 
JAPANESE HAIR BLACKBOARD ERASER the third. 

Send fer Prices, which are guaranteed to be 
lower than for similar articles from any other source. 

UNION SLATE CO., 


Manufacturers of 63 Maiden Lane, 


ta Sam of Eraser and Crayon mailed post-free 
for 15 a 162 eow tf 


TEACHERS FURNISHED GRATIS. 


The New-England Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, makes no charge to 
any public School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in 
constant communication with the best teachers for every 
position in every grade of school, from that of head- 
master of the city High School to the teacher of the 
smallest District School in the country. It will save 
time and expense, when a vacancy occurs, to send at 
once to us, and by return mail get the names and refer- 
ences of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and 
can till almost any vacancy satisfactorily, on a day’s no- 
tice. Our business is to tind the right teacher for the right 
place. If you advertise, vou may have fifty applicants, 
out of which not three would be suitable. By consult- 
ing us, te have the privilege of hundreds of applicants, 
from which you can select two or three that will just 
meet your wants. Addreas 

177 F. B. SNOW, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 


By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages I2me. 
Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each. 
Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
162 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Railroad. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 


United States Mail Route. 


The attention of the traveli ublic is respocttaly 
invited to some of the merits of Rris great highway, in 
the confident assertion and belief that no other line can 
offer equal inducements as a route of through travel. 


In CONSTRUCTION and EQUIPMENT 
THE 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of steel 
rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are imbedded in - 
foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches indepth. A. 
bridges are of iron or stone, and built upon the most 
approved plan. Its passenger cars, while eminently 
e and substantial, are at the same time models of 
comfort and elegance. 


THE SAFETY APPLIANCES 


in use on this line well illustrate the apeong and lib- 
eral policy of its management, in accordance with which 
e question of consideration. man 
be noticed 
Tho Block System of Safety Signals, 
Janney Coupler, Buffer, and Platform, 
The Wharton Patent Switch, 
And the Westinghouse Air-Brake, 
forming, in conjunction with a perfect double-track and 


road-bed, a combination of safeguards against accidents 
which have rendered them practically impossible, 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 
Are run on all Express Trains 


From New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, 


To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indian- 
apolis, and St. Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to all principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are made in 
Union Depots, and are assured to all important points. 


THE SCENERY 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


is admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeu,. 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employes are courteous and attentive, 
and it is an inevitable result the’ © tzip by the Pennsy.- 
vania Railroad must form 


A Pleasing and Memorable Experience. 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Office of the Company in all important cities and towns. 


FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. Gen’l Passenger Agent, 


8. HALDEMAN, N. EZ. Agent, 
203 and 205 Washington St., Boston, 
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with name, 10 cents, Twenty Scroll, with name, 


10 cents, post-paid. Agents’ outiit, 10 cents, 
139 22. 1. ‘ 


FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 
? ED, Nassau, N. Y. 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me, 


A NEW AGENT OF CURE Acting in Harmony with PHYSIOLOGICAL LAWS. 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


tes TO TEACHERS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN. 


And to all who in consequence of overwork feel that they are slowly 
losing vitality, and the power to do their best. 


To all such we offer a new agent of cure and restoration, which acts as a revitalizer, and this with a promptness 
that at once arrests the downward drift. This new agent is 


COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


You ask, What is Compound ? Itis acombination of 
‘Up com proportions as to t richer in the vital or life-giving element. 


make up common or atmospheric air, 
We give but a single testimonial out of hundreds in our 


new treatment of disease, that of T. S. ARTHUR, the well 


July, 1877, he says: 


and Nitrogen, the two elements which 


Lape to the remarkable curative powers of this 
-known American author. In his Home Magazine for 


‘‘ Nearly seven years have passed since we began using this treatment. Up to that period our health had 
been steadily declining; not in consequence of any organic disease, but from overwork and consequent physical 


and nervous exhaustion. The very weight of the 
of earnest literary work as gone er. 


an improvement began. 


y had become tiresome to bear, and we regarded our duys 
But almost from the very beginning of our use of the Compound 
There was a sense of physical comfurt and vitality not felt for years, and 


this slowly but steadily increased. igearesy work was resumed within a few months, the mind acting with a 
0 


vigor, and the body free from the 


sense of weariness and exhaustion. A better digestion, an almost 


hich we had 


new 
entire freedom from severe attacks of nervous h 


Sor twenty years,and from a 


liability to take cold upon the peed guar vty! were the results of the first five years’ use of the new treatment; 
and this benefit has 7 ined 4 carbs . As to literary work in years, We can only say that it has been 
constant and earnest; and if its acceptance with the public may be a8 any test of ita quality, it is far 


the best work that we have done.”’ 
COMPOUND OXYGEN is 


administered by simp] 
OXYGEN HOME TREATMENT .—This can be safely sent any 
package. Price for two months’ supply, with inhaling ap 


e inhalation at our office, or at the patient’s own home. 
distance in a small and compact 
us and full and explicit directions, $15.00. 


A Treatise .) on Compound its mode of action and results, to which are 
E. number to free 


ed a 


by mail, to all who write to us for it. 
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most remarkable cures, will be sent 


ARKEY & PALEN, 1112 Girard St, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


APPLETON’S READERS. 


By Wo. T. Harris, M.A., LL.D., St. Louis, Mo. 
A. J. Rickorr, M.A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
MARK BAILEY, M.A., Yale College. 


These books are now , and copies for examina- 
tion will be sent postpaid at the following prices : 


First Reader, 
Second Reader, . A .20 
Third Reader, .25 
Fourth Reader, 35 


Or the Four Books for 90 cents. 


M. W. HAZEN, Gen’! Agt. for New-England, 
liza 22 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS! 


NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS, 


Parts 1, 2, 3. 
ALSO, Parts 2 AND 3, BounD TOGETHER, WITH 
OR WITHOUT ANSWERS. 
The Series Complete in JUNE, 1877, and 
sver 30,000 in Use OCTOBER, 1877.; 
THEY ARE THE LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 


Send for Special Circulars about them. 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. Z. Agent, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
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CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 

Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 

ite’s Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 


Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 


Adawme’s Revised Arithmetic, . . 65 cts. 
American Schoo! Primer, ° e 10 
Northend’s Little S ker, . . 50 
Parker’s Juveniite Philosophy, 85 
Parker’s First Le<sons, . 60 
55 
s 
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Scott's Mauual U.S. Wistory,. 
Underhiil’s Tabie Book, 


Copies mailed upon receipt of price. - 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
@@ NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78. 


Reduced Prices. 


Warren’s New Geographies. 
Monroe's Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 
Greene's Language Series. 

Cata free. Liberal terms for introduction, 


and in exc for old Books in use. 
F. C. ROBERTSON, New-England Agent, 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle St., BOS ° 


142 Grand St., N. Y. 


FRANCIS 8S. BELDEN, Western Agent 
151 2z 25 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleafs Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 


For information, address the Publishers. 151 zz 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
17 1th St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Hart’s Composition and Bhetoric. Price $1.35. 
This book is so well known, and is so generally in use 
in the best schools, that nothing in the way of com- 

need be said. It speaks for itself. 

Hart's New English Grammar and Analysis 
is destined to become as popular, in its line, as 
the Composition and etoric. Price 80 cents. e 
ask for this book atrial. It is plain, practical, full of 
examples, and will satisfy both teacher and pupil. 


811 ARCH St. 

W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., puritan: 

New and Valuable T: 

GRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES 

Svo. Printed in 

SINGLE ENTRY EDITION,.. . Retail Price, $ .75 

ELEMENTARY, or School ition, “ “ 1.25 

THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 

COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, 


Exaniination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds 
Sond for eatalegus of other Educational Worke 


ext- Books. 
OF BOOKKEEPING, and 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin Square, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 
Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 37 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 
Price for Exchange, .. .. 


94 cts. 
. 75 cts. 


duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 


104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 
Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Botta’s Handbook of Literature. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Murdoch’s Vocal Culture. 
Pickering’s Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide te Europe. 
Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, De- 
Quincey, Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Kuaight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 


Parton’s French Parnassus, 
Send tor Catalogue. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorier Course in Gov’m't. 
White’s Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


zz 32 Cernhill, Boston. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York. ‘This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of. special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their poe character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
and low price, place them in advance of all other draw- 
ing books. 

«*« Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 

Huxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevou’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.2 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


Histo of England. 

By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 
Outlines of General History. 

By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth ........$1.50. 
the Great of History, 

rom the nning of the Christian Era till th 
‘By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp Epvucationat 
286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawi 

prepared for public schools Pror. WALTER Sire 

| owe supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawi Miedels for the 
of common schools, wing clames, and schools of art 


Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants reprecented in thelr 
natural colors, and arranged instruction with object- 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 


5 | Olmey’s Arithmetics, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT &CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPRIA, 

Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them : 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 

Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 

Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed’s History of the United States, 

Derry’s History of the United States. 

Wickersham’s Educational Works. 

Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 

Walker’s Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


NOYES, SNOW & OO., 
Publishers, Stationers, 
And General Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS & SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


A Job Lot of Nore PAPER, good quality, $1 per ream. 


155 zz 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Publishers of 35 and 37 Park PI, New York. 


Payson, Dunteon & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
15522 A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students 
(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ «75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 


Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics, and Logie. 

Nystron’s Mechanics and Steam Engineering. 

Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon's Readers, 
Felton’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 


or address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Speilers. 
Colton’s New Geographies. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lossing’s Outline ef U. 8. History. . 
HMeooker’s New Physiology. 
aven’s and ayland’s Kate’ 
Moral Philosophies. 
Keetel’s Frenc’ Cou e. & ba 


Introductory Ps re ty 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WoopDARD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & C0., 
130 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
of Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, $2.00. 
MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 


maetics: Three Books on the GruBE SYSTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, ° ° $1.20. 


MODEL ARITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 
And many other desirable Text-Books. 


ee Apply tor Circular. 160 h 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phila. 


NEW BOOKS WITH NEW IDEAS. 
Brooks's Algebra, $1.10 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonom., 1.10 


0 DeVere’s French Series. 


Weisback s Manual Theo. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George S. Hillard and L. J. Campbell. 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeViecar. 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s Improved School Records, 
By J. D. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 
y Mortimer A, Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Pegmanship and Book. 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, an iculars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


A NEW BOOK-KEEPING. 


MESERVEY BOOK -KEEPING,. ByA.B. 
MESERVEY, Ph.D., Prince. of New Hampton Institu- 
tion. A Plain, Simple, Practical Manual, designed 
for the Common School, High School, and Academy. 


This work was first published about two years since by 
the author, a teacher of twenty years’ experience, who 
had previously used many of the most popular treatises, 
and found them not well adapted for the popes. Ita 
adoption in several of the most successful schools, and 
the satisfaction given when used, induced the publishers 
to make arrangements for its publication; and they have 
just issued a new edition, with some additions to the 
original work. Educators desiring a good working text- 
book on the subject of ree from discour- 

aging technicalities and formulas, and sufficiently ex- 
tended for all ordinary purposes, will do well to exam- 
ine this work. Wholesale price, 80 cts.; Introduction, 
67 cts. Sent by mail, forexamination, on receipt of 67c. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
160 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Geographies. 

Histo ,and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. . 


Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
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ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Single sample copies for examination with a view to 
first introduction postpaid on receipt of annexed price. 
Price lists and Descriptive Circulars on application. 

Harvey’s Graded-School Speller (just pub- 

lished). With a familiar system of Diacrit- 
ical Marks. 12mo, pp. 152. Illustrated. $%0.15 
Bartholomew's Graded Lessons in Latin 


(just published). 12mo, pp. 150. 65 
Bartholomew's Latin Grammar, 
Bartholomew’s Cesar, ‘ 


Butllet’s First Lessons in French, 
Duffet’s French Method (Parts 1 and 2), each, .60 
Duffet’s Complete French Method (Pts.1& 2), .95 


Norton’s Elements of Chemistry, -90 
Norton’s Elements of Physics, . 65 
Thatheimer’s General History, ° ° 1.00 
Thatheimer’s History of England, .  .85 
Kiddle’s How to Teach, 1.00 
Payne’s School Supervision, ° 1.00 


Venable’s U. 8. History. _ 
White’s Arithmeties. | Brown’s Physiology. 
Harvey's Grammars. Andrews’s Constitution U.S. 
Eclectic Geographies. Thalheimer’s Histories. 
Eclectic Penmanship. Schuyler’s Geometry. 


ta Descriptive Circulars on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TewksBury, N.E,. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manu: ! Blowpipe Analysis, $5.00 

‘Gs ‘Anaivais 1.75 


Harvey’s Readers. 


Prescott’. ° 
Dotglass & atts * ali. Analysis, 3.50 
© | cali ive Analysis, 1.50 


Ful «fof ations}: on application. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 
Just Published, 

The Franklin Written Arithmetic; with Ex- 
amples for Oral Practice. By E. P. Seaver, Master of 
English High School, Boston, and G. A. Walton, 
author of a Series of Arithmetics. 

Also, The Metric System of Weights and 
Measures, by the same authors. This Series will 
be complete in a few months. 

Correspondence solicited. 151 zz 


W. J. WIDDLETON, 
27 Howard Street, New York. 
Supplee’s Trench on Words. Arran for 
Class-Book. From the latest revised English Edition. 
With an exhaustive Analysis, additional words for 
illustration and questions for examination. By Thos 
D. Baplée. 12mo, 400 pp. $1.50. 
White's Student’s Mythology. 12mo. $1.25. 
Connington’s AZneid of Virgil. 12mo. $2.25. 
The Unabridged ‘‘ Student’s Hallam.” $1.75. 
May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 
Ten Vears of My Wife. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay,; *~ 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily Tele h. Til., cloth, 1.75 
Dyepepein and its Kind Diseases. B 4 

r. 


Nan’! of Heat, 3.50 
154 2z 


Cloth, 5.00 


Prang’s American Chremes. 186 a3 


Mastered’ in one-half the 
* 


. W. Hall (author How to Live Long, ete.), 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. 
Latham’s Johuson’s Dictionary. New ed., 8.00 
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